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HROUGH its progressive ideas, 

prompt service and liberal treat- 
ment of policyholders and representa- 
tives, the Missouri State Life has risen 
to a position of rank and leadership 
which many other Companies twice its ideal A site 
age have not yet attained. To give 
efficient, helpful service to its clients $131,000,000.00 
and field men is the Company’s constant 
aim—and the foundation of its con- Insurance in Force Over 


tinued growth. $1,200,000,000.00 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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In answer to Bobby 
Burns’ Famous Lines 


“OQ wad some power 
the giftie gie’ us 

To see ourselves 

As others see us” 


we quote from Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 


1929 


_“Policyholders surplus is ample for all 
contingencies and the reserve basis is very 
strong. Expenses are low. Its invest- 
ments are of excellent quality, consist 
mainly of mortgage loans, and yield a most 
excellent return. The rates on the com- 
pany’s non-participating policies are low, 
and the dividends paid on the company’s 
participating policies render the net cost 
of insurance low. 


“Our general policyholders’ rating of 
this company is excellent.” 


We | have __ openings 
for General Agents 
throughout the South. 


T. D. Blair, Agency Manager. 





PILOT LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 


a Ga 


Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$135,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 


Clarence E. Linz, 
V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 
Vice President 
P. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 
P. V. Montgomery, 
sll V. P. & Actuary 
SOUTHLAND LUPE INSURANCE [ig SECO RT ESTOS 
HOMME OFFICE . DALLAS. TEXAS ine tele 








We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive to 
find with an old, conservative life company. 
It will pay anyone interested to investigate. 


All communications confidential. 


BOX 54 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Wilmer L. Moore, President 


ASK US 


WHY our General Agents are making better headway than 
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ever. It will pay you to investigate. 
For the calibre men wanted, we havea profitable contract. 


Alabama Louisiana Florida South Carolina 
Georgia Tennessee Kentucky Texas 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















E. S. Albritton, Vice-President and Manager of Ag 
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Life Insurance in America 


A Review That Proves the Necessity of the Agency System, 
the Evil of Taxation and the Failure 


social and economic aspects are ever of 

interest to life insurance men. Life in- 
surance is a factor which we must reckon with, 
in the era we are entering. Today over sixty 
million Americans carry life insurance. We 
cannot at present comment on the saturation 
point, and it will not be reached until there is 
an amount of insurance on the life of every 
person in this country. The aggressiveness and 
progressiveness of the American companies and 
agents seems to foreshadow this. 

Life insurance, as no other force, will make 
for world peace. The insured world is a happy 
striving world, avoiding war as pestilence. The 
life of the mass in the past has been little re- 
garded, their lives were worthless; and what 
sorrow has come to them from the land-hungry 
ambition of the few. Little regarded, the mass 
lived and died. 

An insured mass is a safe mass; only the 
fanatic seeks to throw down without a better 
structure to replace. Whether life insurance 
improves the citizen or only the best citizens 
seek life insurance is futile thought. However, 
as with all acquisition of property, the acquisi- 
tion of life insurance renders a man a better 
citizen. 

Life insurance did not rise until the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Duration of 
life, and the risks incident thereto, were too 
many and the expense of capitalizing it was 


I IFE insurance in America today and its 
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of State Funds 


prohibitive. Upon the happening of the in- 
dustrial revolution, life insurance rose, signify- 
ing that life was at last of actual economic 
value. 


A Privilege of Freedom 

Life insurance applies only to the free people; 
its greatest growth is in countries where personal 
freedom is most regarded. Of the life insur- 
ance in force in the world today, this country 
has 77.5 per cent; the British Empire has 15.4 
per cent, and the rest of the world has the other 
7.1 per cent. So the economic and social in- 
fluence of life insurance on a nation is best ob- 
served in our own country. There are many 
reasons for this extraordinary growth in 
America; but, primarily, we must look to our 
present prosperity and aggressive American 
methods of our companies. Take away these 
factors and the business would not be in its 
present position. 

In the days of its abuses—and that is only 
thirty years ago—life insurance had its grow- 
ing pains, and the contract was in many in- 
stances unfulfilled upon the death of the in- 
sured. The assured in trying to collect fre- 
quently found that he only had a lawsuit on 
his hands. This, of course, was excellent—for 
the lawyers—but a poor policy for an insurance 
company. Now I can quote the words of New 
York’s eminent ex-Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, James A. Beha, on the certainty of the 
fulfillment of a life insurance contract, “If the 


insured fulfills the conditions of his policy, no 
contract is more certain of fulfillment—both in 
letter and spirit—than is the contract of a legal 
reserve life insurance company.” 

Today a revolution in life insurance methods 
has taken place. We hear everywhere the slo- 
gan “Service.” In no business has this become 
an actual factor as in life insurance. The best 
example is in the paying of claims; 91.4 per 
cent of all claims today are paid within one day 
of receipt of proofs. And less than one-half of 
1 per cent of claims are compromised, neglected, 
or settled by suit. Many of these claims come 
to the attention of the Insurance Department in 
the form of complaints from the insured. The 
Department writes to the company for its side 
of the question. The company—with an excel- 
lent spirit of co-operation—writes its side of 
the case and cites cases in support of its stand. 
The Department then regards the case impar- 
tially and writes its opinion to the company. 
Most of these complaints arise out of the prac- 
tice of lawyers of the companies to regard the 
letter of the law and neglect the spirit, a com- 
mon failing of those trained in the law. The 
companies have remarkable respect for the 
opinion of the Department in these cases, con- 
sidering that the position of the Department has 
no legal status. I am a firm believer that this 
respect for the State Department is the finest 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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TEWART F. AUER, aviation enthusiast 

and life insurance man, will have charge 
of the Ford National Reliability Air Tour to be 
held next October 5 to 21. Mr. Auer is a mem- 
ber of Auer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., a well- 
known life agency. He was recently , ap- 
pointed official starter and will have the re- 
sponsibility of checking up on all time and 
accident records made. The tour will cover 
about 4,900 miles and take in twenty-eight 
cities. He will manage his own plane, which 
he piloted in the Gardner Cup races at St. Louis 
on Decoration Day. Mr. Auer has long been 
actively identified with aviation, both as a pilot 
and as an authority on aviation underwriting. 

= * + 


HE Guardian Life Insurance Company’s 
agency bulletin reports that a recent survey 
shows old policyholders to be the best possible 
source of new busiriess. The average additional 
insurance policy sold to old clients, it stated, 
was shown to be nearly 100 per cent larger 
than the average sized policy on new insurers. 
This would seem to indicate that most of the 
newly insured fail to take enough and that a 
life policy, like a Packard automobile is most 
highly thought of by the man who owns one. 
x * * 
GUY JACKSON, of Macon, Ga., speaking 
* before a convention of Missouri State 
Life Insurance agents at St. Louis, Mo., em- 
phasized a thought well worth repeating. He 
advised his associates to lay more stress on the 
property value of life insurance; to present the 
policy in its true light—a piece of property 
with a definite and unchanging value. Mr. 
Jackson maintained that the urge to acquire and 
hold property is one of the oldest and strongest 
traits of human kind and that life insurance 
fulfills this desire better and more securely 
than anything on earth. And to add weight to 
this theory, its proponent goes out in a none 
too prosperous farming community and sells 
between one and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of paid for business every year. 
e * * 
ROM an idea to an institution is the theme 
of a beautifully printed booklet recently 
published by the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, marking the fiftieth anniversary 
of the company. The book is illustrated with 
line drawings sketching the evolution of the 
prairies from the post civil war days to the 
present stage of development and the text is 
largely biographical. It starts with Edward A. 
Temple, founder and first president and treats 
on the personalities of those who were asso- 
ciated with him during the thirty years in which 
be guided the destinies of the company. The 
story is an inspiring one and brings home once 
again the great debt modern business owes to 
the pioneers who builded so well during the 
turn of the century. 
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TANDARIZATION is the crying need of 
aviation insurance business as, indeed, it is 
of the aviation industry itself. Underwriters at 
present are following their own inclinations and 
one man’s guess is just about as good as anoth- 
ers. As a matter of fact, there appears to be a 
definite desire on the part of aviation under- 
writers to create and maintain an air of mys- 
tery about the way the business is handled and 
this, in turn, is partly responsible for the lack 
of really valuable data on the subject. 
eek wok 
NE underwriter, working along lines which 
seem to him to be right, accumulates one 
set of data. Another underwriter, working 
working along entirely different lines, gets to- 
gether another set of data which appears to him 
to be the only correct basis. Neither of the 
two come into close contact nor reveal their 
divergent methods to each other. Multiply this 
situation by the number of aviation under- 
writers now in the country and it is easy to see 
why the business is suffering. Under the pres- 
ent system, it will be five years more before 
any definite underwriting plan can be evolved 
for this type of insurance. Meanwhile, the avia- 
tion industry is bewildered by varying rates and 
a kind of insurance service that is not as prac- 
tical as it should be. Whether the effect will be 
to make the industry itself insurance-shy I do 
not know. 
* ok x 
DO not mean to infer that the aviation under- 
writer is not himself having difficulties. He 
certainly is. One of his greatest troubles at the 
present time is the lack of dependable informa- 
tion about pilots. There is the type approval of 
the Department of Commerce to aid him in de- 
termining the airworthiness of an aeroplane, but 
there is nothing but the government license to 
guide him as regards pilots unless he knows the 
particular pilot personally or has access to direct 
and trustworthy information about him. A pilot 
may fill out a statement and make affidavit stat- 
ing he has had, say, 1000 hours of flying time 
with about 100 hours on the particular type of 
craft up at the moment. Is there any way of 
ascertaining the validity of his statement? 
There is not. He may have a log book, but it 
is rarely up-to-date and even more rarely ac- 
curate. There is nothing to go by except per- 
sonal knowledge and personal judgment. 
* * x 
HE underwriting of aviation risks involves 
the personal judgment factor and is more 
on a per-risk basis than any other class of 
underwriting now being done in the country. 
As far as per-risk basis is concerned, this will 
probably continue to be the case for a long 
time to come, at least until manufacture is 
standardized and developed to the same extent 
as the automotive industry. Meanwhile, the 
companies must get along as they can and con- 
tinue to hope for the best. 


HE aviation industry, on the threshold of 
great and rapid growth, is peculiarly cog- 
nizant of the tremendous importance that insur- 
ance is bound to play in its development. In 
the Aero Analyst, for example, a new publica- 
tion styled as a financial and technical review of 
aviation, due attention is devoted to the insur- 
ance angle of the industry. The leading article 
of the publication is devoted to an analysis of 
the growth of aircraft insurance premiums as a 
yardstick for the growth of the aviation indus- 
try generally. No figures are given but a 
graph, based on estimated and actual results, 
shows that the insurance premiums during the 
past year were greatly in excess of the amount 
forecast which was based on available figures 
of aircraft manufacturing, airway and airport 
development. 
* * x 
A NOTHER article in the magazine quotes 
an aviation insurance underwriter as say- 
ing that improvements in the performance char- 
acteristics, stability and control of aircraft do 
not decrease necessarily the insurance hazards. 
The underwriter in question explained that im- 
provements in aircraft simply permit the pilot 
or operator to obtain a higher degree of per- 
formance which he is generally eager to take 
advantage of, and, therefore, the extent of the 
danger of accident does not decrease to the ex- 
tent that the improvements increase. The un- 
derwriter also pointed out that until hazards 
have become standardized, no definite conclu- 
sions could be reached from an insurance point 
of view. If improvements in design and opera- 
tion continue, he said, and catch up with the 
then standardized hazards, the result will tend 
towards a general improvement in the risks. 
x ko ok 
iow opinion thus expressed seems to me to 
be a typical example of underwriting in- 
sight. The man thus quoted apparently knows 
his automobile insurance history. His remarks 
were wisely referred by the editor to investors 
in aviation enterprises. 
* * x 
7. issue contains a biographical sketch of 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary of Commerce for aeronautics. Mr. Mac- 
Cracken has spoken before insurance bodies and 
has contributed to THe Spectator. It is rather 
a remarkable spectacle—the way the Govern- 
ment is going out of its way to help the de- 
velopment of aviation without inducting any of 
the encumbrances for which Federal interven- 
tion is famous. 
x hoe 
WONDER how long it will be before the 
names of popular flying machines roll off 
the tongue of the man in the street as readily 
as Buick, Chrysler, Studebaker, etc., do now? 
Some of the planes in the lower price group 
which may one day become household words 
are now becoming publicly known. 
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Profit a By-Product of Fire 
Underwriting 

NVESTORS in fire insurance stocks, 
I while realizing that such securities 
have been very profitable to their holders 
in the past, have often inquired how it is 
that companies which are paying good 
dividends regularly, with occasional ex- 
tra or stock dividends, do this despite 
apparent underwriting losses in some 
years. 

One reason is that many of the older 
companies accumulated large 
amounts of resources compared with 
their capital stocks. A reference to the 
accompanying tabulation, which includes 
teri medium-size and large companies, 
chosen at random, shows that on the ave- 
rage these companies have $7 of assets 
for each $1 of capital, so that each 1 per 
cent of earnings on the assets is equiva- 
lent to 7 per cent of earnings on capital. 


have 


Another feature is that the premium 
income averages nearly three times the 
amount of the capital, so that the un- 
earned premium, which approaches in 
volume the amount of premium written, 
bears such a relation to capital that each 
$1 of earnings on the unearned premium 
is equivalent to $2.67 on each $1 of 
capital. 

Glancing again at the table, it is found 
that in the year 1928 the dividend re- 
quirements at the rates paid last year 
were $10,900,000 on the capitalization of 
$54,500,000, but the combined underwrit- 
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ing investment earnings were nearly three 
times the amount of the dividend require- 
ments. The year 1928 was a fairly prof- 
itable one, the underwriting profit having 
been 6.2 per cent of underwriting income 
earned, whereas in the year 1926 there 
had been an underwriting loss of 4.4 per 
cent on underwriting income earned. 
Notwithstanding this, the combined un- 
derwriting and investment earnings for 
1926 for the companies listed were $14 
for each $9.30 required for dividends, or 
practically one and one-half times the 
dividend requirements. 

It is also apparent from the table that 
the interest and other gains from invest- 
ments in 1928 were nearly twice the 
amount applied to dividends, while in 
1926 such earnings were about one and 
one-half times the dividend requirements. 
It is evident, therefore, that even in a 
year in which the underwriting conditions 
were unsatisfactory the investments, in- 
cluding the invested portions of the un- 
earned premiums, produced 50 per cent 
more income than is required to pay the 
dividends to which fire insurance com- 
pany stockholders are accustomed. Even 
in the so-called bad year the companies 
had the use of their unearned premium 
funds, the interest on which is not in- 
cluded in the calculation of underwriting 
profit or loss, but figures as a part of the 
investment earnings. 

The foregoing facts, together with the 
fine records which have been established 
by the leading companies during many 
years past, doubtless account for the high 
favor in which fire insurance company 
stocks are held as investments. 





The Death Rate 


HE death rate for 1928 as shown 
by the statistics of leading indus- 
trial life insurance companies, as well as 
Governmental Bureaus, was slightly high- 
er in 1928 than in 1927. This result is 
confirmed by the table presented on an- 
other page of this issue, which shows the 
death rate per cent of mean insurance in 
force for 100 of the leading life insurance 
companies. The death rate for 1928 was 
o.81 per cent as against 0.77 per cent in 
1927 ; 0.78 per cent in 1926, and 0.73 per 
per cent in 1925. Probably the greatest 
contributing factor in this increase was 
the influenza epidemic, which reached its 
peak in the Spring of last year. 
Inasmuch as the primary end of life 
insurance is the payment of death claims, 
and because of the further fact that these 
death claim payments represent a large 
proportion of every company’s outgo, 
agents of the companies should familiar- 
ize themselves with all informative sta- 
tistics regarding the general mortality as 
well as individual mortality records of the 
companies. Dividends to policyholders 
of life insurance companies are largely 
derived from the saving affected in mor- 
tality, and the lower the actual mortality 
the greater is the resultant profit, and the 
larger the ultimate dividend. On the 
whole, the mortality record of the last 
eight years is on a considerably lower 
scale than ever before experienced. 
Policyholders shoula be gratified with 
the work being done in the life extension 
programs and the selective methods used 
by the life insurance companies. It means 
a continuaation of the high scale of divi- 
dend payments now in vogue. Of course, 


Net Un- — FRR Divi- Under- _Invest- Total 

Co. Prems. earned $f#° dends writing ment Earn- 

No. Year Capital Assets Written Prems. #¥* Paid Profit Gains ings 

(Figures given are in millions of dollars) 

1 1928 2.0 19.1 ta 7.6 3 5 | 1.6 

1926 1.0 16.1 Cst 7.6 3 ok By j 8 

2 1928 + 15.0 91.6 26.0 27.0 3.0 2.6 4.9 7.5 

1926 10.0 70.9 24.9 26.7 2.4 5 wat 4.2 

3 1928 5.0 34.4 19.0 15.7 1.0 1.5 1.9 3.4 

1926 5.0 31.3 20.3 16.1 1.0 —.6 1.2 .6 

4 1928 1.0 12.9 5.0 5.0 a) 3 5 8 

1926 1.0 11.0 4.9 4.3 3 a A 5 

5 1928 4.0 21.5 8.5 8.1 6 5 | oe 1.2 

1926 2.5 16.1 8.3 bab 4 —l. 8 MY 

6 1928 2.0 15.0 6.5 6.1 3 3 7 1.0 

1926 1.0 10.5 5.8 5.5 2 —.3 5 2 

7 1928 18.0 102.8 47.2 39.8 3.6 3.5 4.0 7.5 

1926 18.0 91.6 48.1 39.8 3.2 1.0 3.7 4.7 

8 1928 2.5 16.5 51 5.5 4 6 Ro 1 BY 

1926 2.5 13.7 5.6 5.9 4 .0 5 5 

9 1928 2.0 25.8 10.1 9.4 ay 8 2.1 2.9 

1926 2.0 18.1 4.2 9.4 4 —.2 1.4 1.2 

10 1928 3.0 46.4 21.1 21.4 a 1.0 1.6 2.6 

1926 3.0 41.4 22 3 24:7 Ys —.8 1.4 6 

10 1928 54.5 386.0 155.9 145.6 10.9 11.2 19.0 30.2 

Cos. 1926 46.0 320.7 159.1 144.7 9.3 —.3 14.3 14.0 
Editorial 
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the best method of testing the mortality 
experience is by a consideration of the 
percentage which the actual mortality of 
a company bears to its expected mortality, 
according to the tables in use. Owing, 
however, to the known variation between 
the generally accepted mortality and the 
expected, as indicated by the American 
Experience Table, the general trend of 
mortality, inasmuch as it applies to life 
insurance seems about as well presented 
by the death rate as by the ratio of actual 
to expected mortality, 

It will be understood in connection with 
the death rate that there must be taken 
into consideration the varying circum- 
stances of each company, such as its age, 
the kind of business it writes, and the 
localities in which it operates. As 1s well 
known, the increasing age of the company 
causes an increasing death rate unless it 
is kept down by a large accession of new 
blood 

In the table referred to, there are pre- 
sented the death rates of one hundred 
companies, year by year, for twenty 
years, together with averages for the four 
quinquennial periods and for the entire 
twenty-vear period 1909 to 1928, inclu- 
sive. lei cheiaihiconspicsihdtamrtona 

Expense of State Supervision 
NEWS release sent out by the 
A Democratic State Committee of 
New York, relating to the State Insur- 
nce Department, shows among other 


hat last vear the receipts ot the 





“x - - 9 o},3) . ~ 
rent were $2,137.533, while its 





expenses of maintenance and operation 
were $728.437. leaving what is styled a 
profit of $1.400.006. THE SPECTATOR 
has always contended that the purpose of 
State supervision of insurance is the pro- 
tection of the public, and not the making 
of a profit. Any excess of taxes and tees 
received over the proper cost of maintain- 
ing the State Insurance Department for 
the protection of policyholders is, in our 
opinion, an unjustifiable exaction, and one 





Life Insurance 


the work of supervision, Any taxes col 
lected from insurance companies beyond 
the amount required to maintain its sup 
ervisory department is a tax upon the 
thrift of policyholders, and tends to that 
extent to discourage citizens from buying 
the protection which they should obtain 
and maintain. 


When Its Too Hot to Talk— 
L [lle insurance agents labor under a 
double handicap during these hot, 
humid summer days. To begin with they 


are human and susceptible to that tired 





feeling just the same as are their clients ; 
secondly, the prospect is likely to be 
either not in or all in. “Tt’s too hot to 
talk” is a sterotyped greeting with which 
all agents become familiar beginning with 
the middle of June, and in nine cases out 
of ten the agent is entirely in agreement 
with the customer on that point. This 
dificulty can be largely overcome by fall- 
ing back on letter writing. This may still 
come under the head of hot work, as far 
as the agent is concerned, but at least the 
prospect can be approached from a dif 


ferent angle, 








men. 


little, 








Unsung Heroines 


Poets who dedicate their epic verse to the 
brave have overlooked one group composed 
of paragons of courage— 


They are the wives of uninsured 


Who is braver than a mother of 

small children who complains 
though she constantly 
faces the prospect of a poverty- 
ridden widowhood? 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Pan-American Life Drops 
Health and Accident 


Vice President C. D. Corey Put 
in Full Charge of Latin 
American Department 


Concentrating on Life 


Ted M. Simmons to Manage Domes- 
tic Agencies--Company Nears 


$200,000,000 Mark 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, La., announces two important 
agency department promotions, effective July 
5, 1929... G: 
and 
pointed vice-president in charge of the com 
pany’s Latin American department. The Pan- 
American has been operating extensively in 


D. Corey, formerly vice-president 


superintendent of agents, has -been ap 


Latin American territory since its organization, 
and under the plans now developed, the foreign 
department is to be more intensively cultivated 
before. Mr. Corey has been asso- 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company since the organization of the company 


than ever 
ciated with the 


seventeen years ago and was made a vice-presi- 
dent in 1927. 

Ted M. Simmons, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of agents, has been promoted and will 
Mr. Sim- 
mons has been associated with the Pan-Ameri- 


enter upon his new duties July 1. 


can for six years in charge of the company’s 
accident and health department from which field 
the Pan-American is now retiring. 

The Pan-American has made definite 
nouncement*to its Field Organization of its re- 
tirement from the accident and health business 
after July 1, 1929. This step has been taken in 
order that the field organization of the company 
may devote their entire time and energies to the 
building of the company’s life department, in 
which it has been so successful since the com- 
pany’s organization in 1912. 


an- 


The retirement of the company from the ac- 
cident and health field will in no manner affect 
any of the outstanding accident and health 
business now on the books of the company; 
these contracts will be continued in full force 
and effect in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the policies. 

At the close of business December 31, 1928, 
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C. D. Corey 


the Pan-American had $175,000,000 life insur- 
ance in force with resources totaling more than 
$22,500,000. 


Hull Sees Need for Better 
Salesmanship 


Warns Life Underwriters That They 
Are Competing With Other Lines 

of Business 

Ky; 


large number of insurance men here this week, 


FRANKFORT, June 25.—Addressing a 
Roger B. Hull, director and general counsel for 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
at their that 
competition for the life insurance man is not 


meeting in Louisville declared 
the agency next door but the industry in the 
next block of the next community. The oc- 
casion for the address was a luncheon and Hull 
said that the main thing for underwriters to do 
now is to place emphasis in salesmanship upon 
quality of performance rather than upon quan- 
He said that he has recently 
completed a 12,000-mile the country 
speaking at underwriters’ Civic 
clubs and convention throughout the tour and 
added that an enlightened purchasing public is 
going to require an enlightened and intelligent 
salesman. 
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Southern Companies Have 
Cooperative Plan 


Proposed in Case the National 
Campaign Fails to 
Materialize 


To Adopt Plan Used in Texas 


Speaker Gives Resume of Work Ac- 
complished by Sales Research 
Bureau 





“It appears very likely that the proposed na- 
tional co-operative advertising campaign of life 
insurance companies will not become a reality,” 
said Robert G. Richards, agency secretary of 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, addressing a 
joint meeting of the local Advertising Club and 
Association of Life Underwriters at Richmond, 
Va., on June 12, “in which event there is a 
strong probability that the southern life insur- 
ance companies will take steps to consider the 
feasibility of a regional advertising campaign, 
similar to the one that is being successfully con- 
ducted by the life companies in Texas.” 

At the regional meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
Conference in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
last month, the advertising representatives of 
the southern companies were unanimously in 
favor of a national campaign and appeared just 
as strongly in favor of holding an advertising 
campaign in their own section, should the na- 


vertising 


tional campaign prove impossible of fulfillment. 
It was felt that the southern companies were 
facing similar sales problems whose solution 
could be materially aided through co-operative 
advertising. Tentative plans for such a re- 
gional advertising campaign have already been 
prepared, and a committee of three southern 
insurance advertising men selected as a com- 
mittee to keep in touch with developments. It 
is likely that serious consideration of the cam- 
paign will take place in the near future. 

Because of the common interest of advertising 
and insurance men in the investigation con- 
ducted by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at Hartford, Conn., of the possibilities 
and feasibility of the co-operative advertising 
of insurance, over fifty Richmond men and 
women were present at this meeting to hear the 
speaker trace the work done by the Research 
Bureau on the problem of co-operative advertis- 
ing in the past three years. 
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the best method of testing the mortality 
experience is by a consideration of the 
percentage which the actual mortality of 
a company bears to its expected mortality, 
according to the tables in use. Owing, 
however, to the known variation between 
the generally accepted mortality and the 
expected, as indicated by the American 
Experience Table, the general trend of 
mortality, inasmuch as it applies to life 
insurance seems about as well presented 
by the death rate as by the ratio of actual 
to expected mortality. 

It will be understood in connection with 
the death rate that there must be taken 
into consideration the varying circum- 
stances of each company, such as its age, 
the kind of business it writes, and the 
localities in which it operates. As is well 
known, the increasing age of the company 
causes an increasing death rate unless it 
is kept down by a large accession of new 
blood. ’ 

In the table referred to, there are pre- 
sented the death rates of one hundred 
companies, year by year, for twenty 
years, together with averages for the four 
quinquennial periods and for the entire 
twenty-year period 1909 to 1928, inclu- 
sive. 

Expense of State Supervision 

NEWS release sent out by the 

Democratic State Committee of 
New York, relating to the State Insur- 
ance Department, shows among other 
things that last year the receipts of the 
Department were $2,137,533, while its 
expenses of maintenance and operation 
were $728,437, leaving what is styled a 
profit of $1,409,096. THE SPECTATOR 
has always contended that the purpose of 
State supervision of insurance is the pro- 
tection of the public, and not the making 
of a profit. Any excess of taxes and fees 
received over the proper cost of maintain- 
ing the State Insurance Department for 
the protection of policyholders is, in our 
opinion, an unjustifiable exaction, and one 
which, being necessarily passed on to 
policyholders, increases the cost of their 
protection. If the Legislature of any 
State finds that the State Insurance De- 
partment is collecting a greater amount 
of taxes and fees than is required for the 
reasonable expenses of supervision of in- 
surance by the State, it should promptly 
remedy this situation by reducing the 
taxes or fees to such a level that they 
would merely compensate the State for 
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the work of supervision. Any taxes col- 
lected from insurance companies bevond 
the amount required to maintain its sup- 
ervisory department is a tax upon the 
thrift of policyholders, and tends to that 
extent to discourage citizens from buying 
the protection which they should obtain 
and maintain. 





When Its Too Hot to Talk— 
a IFE insurance agents labor under a 


double handicap during these hot, 
humid summer days. To begin with they 
are human and susceptible to that tired 





feeling just the same as are their clients ; 
secondly, the prospect is likely to be 
either not in or all in. “It’s too hot to 
talk” is a sterotyped greeting with which 
all agents become familiar beginning with 
the middle of June, and in nine cases out 
of ten the agent is entirely in agreement 
with the customer on that point. This 
difficulty can be largely overcome by fall- 
ing back on letter writing. This may still 
come under the head of hot work, as far 
as the agent is concerned, but at least the 
prospect can be approached from a dif- 
ferent angle, 








men. 
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Unsung Heroines 


Poets who dedicate their epic verse to the 
brave have overlooked one group composed 
of paragons of courage— 


They are the wives of uninsured 


Who is braver than a mother of 
small children who complains 
little, though she constantly 


faces the prospect of a poverty- 
ridden widowhood? 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
FHiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Pan-American Life Drops 
Health and Accident 


Vice Preskiee€:: D. Corey Put 
in Full Charge of Latin 
American Department 





Concentrating on Life 





Ted M. Simmons to Manage Domes- 
tic Agencies—Company Nears 


$200,000,000 Mark 





The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, La., announces two important 
agency department promotions, effective July 
1, 1929. C. D. Corey, formerly vice-president 
and superintendent of agents, has -been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of the com- 
pany’s Latin American department. The Pan- 
American has been operating extensively in 
Latin American territory since its organization, 
and under the plans now developed, the foreign 
department is to be more intensively cultivated 
than ever before. Mr. Corey has been asso- 
ciated with the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company since the organization of the company 
seventeen years ago and was made a vice-presi- 
dent in 1927. 


Ted M. Simmons, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of agents, has been promoted and will 
enter upon his new duties July 1. Mr. Sim- 
mons has been associated with the Pan-Ameri- 
can for six years in charge of the company’s 
accident and health department from which field 
the Pan-American is now retiring. 

The Pan-American has made definite an- 
nouncement*to its Field Organization of its re- 
tirement from the accident and health business 
after July 1, 1929. This step has been taken in 
order that the field organization of the company 
may devote their entire time and energies to the 
building of the company’s life department, in 
which it has been so successful since the com- 
pany’s organization in 1912. 

The retirement of the company from the ac- 
cident and health field will in no manner affect 
any of the outstanding accident and health 
business now on the books of the company; 
these contracts will be continued in full force 
and effect in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the policies. 

At the close of business December 31, 1928, 
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C. D. Corey 


the Pan-American had $175,000,000 life insur- 
ance in force with resources totaling more than 


$22,500,000. 


Elait Sees: Need fee Hatter 
Salesmanship 





Warns Life Underwriters That They 
Are Competing With Other Lines 
of Business 

FRANKForT, Ky., June 25.—Addressing a 
large number of insurance men here this week, 
Roger B. Hull, director and general counsel for 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
at their meeting in Louisville declared that 
competition for the life insurance man is not 
the agency next door but the industry in the 
next block of the next community. The oc- 
casion for the address was a luncheon and Hull 
said that the main thing for underwriters to do 
now is to place emphasis in salesmanship upon 
quality of performance rather than upon quan- 
tity of production. He said that he has recently 
completed a 12,000-mile tour of the country 
speaking at underwriters’ associations, civic 
clubs and convention throughout the tour and 
added that an enlightened purchasing public is 
going to require an enlightened and intelligent 
salesman. 


Southern Companies Have 
Cooperative Plan 


Proposed in Case the National 
Campaign Fails to 
Materialize 


To Adopt Plan Used in Texas 


Speaker Gives Resume of Work Ac- 
complished by Sales Research 
Bureau 








“It appears very likely that the proposed na- 
tional co-operative advertising campaign of life 
insurance companies will not become a reality,” 
said Robert G. Richards, agency secretary of 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, addressing a 
joint meeting of the local Advertising Club and 
Association of Life Underwriters at Richmond, 
Va., on June 12, “in which event there is a 
strong probability that the southern life insur- 
ance companies will take steps to consider the 
feasibility of a regional advertising campaign, 
similar to the one that is being successfully con- 
ducted by the life companies in Texas.” 

At the regional meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
last month, the advertising representatives of 
the southern companies were unanimously in 
favor of a national campaign and appeared just 
as strongly in favor of holding an advertising 
campaign in their own section, should the na- 
tional campaign prove impossible of fulfillment. 
It was felt that the southern companies were 
facing similar sales problems whose solution 
could be materially aided through co-operative 
advertising. Tentative plans for such a re- 
gional advertising campaign have already been 
prepared, and a committee of three southern 
insurance advertising men. selected as a com- 
mittee to keep in touch with developments. It 
is likely that serious consideration of the cam- 
paign will take place in the near future. 

Because of the common interest of advertising 
and insurance men in the investigation con- 
ducted by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at Hartford, Conn., of the possibilities 
and feasibility of the co-operative advertising 
of insurance, over fifty Richmond men and 
women were present at this meeting to hear the 
speaker trace the work done by the Research 
Bureau on the problem of co-operative advertis- 
ing in the past three years. 
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Pilot Life Announces New 
Clause 


Adds Accidental Death Benefit to In- 
dustrial Policy Without Increas- 
ing Premium 
The Pilot Life Insurance Company of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has just added accidental death 
benefit clause for industrial policies. A resumé 

of this addition follows: 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT CLAUSE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 

Effective 12:01 a.m., Monday, May 27, 1929, 
an accidental death benefit will be granted under 
industrial life policies on white lives now in 
force and those hereafter issued, in the event 
of the death of the insured from injuries sus- 
tained on or after this date, in accordance with 
the following terms: 

Upon receipt of proof satisfactory to the 
company, while this policy is in full force and 
effect and while there is no default in the pay- 
ment of premiums, that the insured, after at- 
taining age fifteen and prior to attaining age 
sixty-five, has sustained bodily injuries, result- 
ing in death within ninety days thereafter, 
through external, violent and accidental means, 
death being the direct result thereof and inde- 
pendent of all other causes, the company will 
pay, in addition to any other sum or sums due 
under this policy and subject to the provisions 
of this policy, an accidental death benefit equal 
to the face amount of insurance then payable 
at death, less the amount of any benefit which 
has become payable under loss of eyesight or 
limbs clause contained in this policy on account 
of the same bodily injuries, except as provided 
below. 

(1) If the bodily injuries referred to above 
shall be sustained by the insured while engaged 
in employment on or about the premises or 
right of way of any railroad company while the 
insured is following the occupation of gang, 
track or roadway laborer; track walker, yard, 
freight or mixed train brakeman or flagman, 
the additional accidental death benefit referred 
to in the first paragraph hereof shall be one- 
half of the face amount of insurance stated in 
this policy, less the amount of any benefit which 
has become payable under the loss of eyesight 
or limbs clause of this policy on account of the 
same bodily injuries. 

(2) The agreement to pay benefits under this 
clause shall apply to white lives only, and shall 
be null and void if death shall have resulted 
from bodily injuries sustained by the insured 
while participating in aviation or aeronautics, 
or sustained by the insured while engaged in 
milit or naval service, or as the result of 
violation of law by the insured, or in the event 
of death from suicide while sane or insane, or 
directly or indirectly from disease, or from 
bodily or mental infirmity in any form. 

The accidental death benefit is granted with- 
ut any additional premium, the cost being in- 
lud n the premium for this policy. 














Lansing Life Underwriters 
Elect New Officers 


Pastor Addressing Meeting Gives 
Fine Talk on Benefits of Life 





Insurance 
Lanstnc, Micu., June 24.—Officers for the 
e Ww year were elected at the annual meeting 





iation, held at the Hotel Olds last week. C. 


we 


Carmen of the Equitable Life of Iowa, was 
chosen president of the organization; Ralph 
Stow oi the Mutual Benefit Life, vice-presi- 
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dent; H. A. Carr, Canada Life, secretary; H. 
A. Every, Massachusetts Mutual Life, treas- 
urer; J. E. Walker of the Guaranty Life and 
A. P. Gray, Mutual Benefit, the retiring presi- 
dent, members of the executive committee. 

Rev. Fred Ingvoldstad, pastor of Central 
Methodist church here and perhaps one of the 
leading proponents of life insurance in his call- 
ing, addressed the association members and their 
guests, stressing particularly the service life 
insurance provides the average layman. He 
enumerated four chief services of life insur- 
ance, as follows: replacement of lost income 
caused when the head of a family is taken by 
death; guarantee of adequate education for the 
individual’s children; support of the policy- 
holder in event of permanent disability. 





Member of Equitable Trust’s 
Advisory Council 


John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual Gen- 
eral Agent, Represents Under- 
writers with Company 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
announces the election of John A. Stevenson 
to membership on its Underwriters’ Advisory 
Council. Mr. Stevenson, now General Agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in both Philadelphia and New York, was 
formerly a vice-president of the Equitable Life. 
In both general agency offices Mr. Stevenson 
has assembled facilities devoted to the conser- 
vation and distribution of the proceeds of 
general and insurance estates. 
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counties and municipalities. 
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policy-holders Insured for 
over 634 Billions. 








144 Billion Dollars. 





COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Nylic Public Service 


Life Insurance is “‘public service.”” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 
to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 


As: of January 1, 1929, the New 
York Life had about 2 Million 


Its assets amounted to over 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
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Field Investigations Begun 

Sales ae — Plans 

for Comprehensive Campaign 
This Summer 


To Study Various Phases 


Nine Staff Members Will Collect 
Data from Agencies of Mem- 
ber Companies 








The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, has begun, as a part of its summer 
schedule, the most intensive and extensive series 
of field investigations that it has ever attempted. 
Nine members of the Bureau staff will spend a 
large percentage of the summer and early fall in 
special investigations designed to furnish in- 
formation for its various publications. Mem- 
bers of the staff who will conduct these investi- 
gations are A. W. Crowell, i. J. Doolin, Rich- 
ard N. Ford, Philip Hewes, L. S. Morrison and 
Esther M. Perkins. S. G. Dickinson who pre- 
viously has conducted many of these studies, 
will continue to assist when staff duties in 
Hartford do not interfere. H. G. Kenagy, head 
of the Field Service Department, will direct 
the activities. 

Henry E. Niles, assistant manager of the 
Bureau, and H. L. Walker, head of the Service 
Department, will make an exhaustive study of 
the home office agency department set-up of 
a Middle Western company with a view to sug- 
gesting changes and improvements in the stimu- 
lation and handling of this company’s business. 

Plans for the Handbook of Agency Manage- 
ment will be collected by L. S. Morrison in 
visits to agencies in the Middle West. Definite 
plans are discovered by an intensive analysis of 
the individual agency’s activities in details of 
of prospecting, training programs, 
financing arrangements, supervision, agency 
meetings, etc. Studies of the profit and cost 
of individual agencies will be made in cities 
on the West Coast and Texas by Miss Esther 
M. Perkins, head of the Statistical Department. 
These investigations are of value to the general 
agent, because from the study made of his 
business set-up, he may know the value of his 
important agency operations. Such questions 
as the actual amount of business an agent must 
produce in order to justify the services which 
he receives from the general agent, the wisdom 
of employing a supervisor, or the efficiency of 
his conservation department are answered in 
the report made to the general agent whose 
agency has been surveyed. A. W. Crowell will 
make similar studies in Pittsburgh and 
Rochester. ; 

Richard N. Ford will visit a number of im- 
portant and outstanding agencies in order to 
secure for the Manager’s Magazine the princi- 
ples and methods used managers and general 
agents who have been successful in agency 
building. 

I. J. Doolin and Philip Hewes will consult 
with agency officials at their home offices con- 


methods 
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cerning additional material for the Manual of 
Agency Department Functions and Practices. 
This investigation will include the collecting of 
information on the subject of the supervision of 
agencies from the home office and additional 
material for specific plans. 


Splendid Talks Featured 
Convention 





Missouri State Life Agents Fortunate 
in Quality of Speaking Talent 
Obtained 

The Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
wound up its business program at the recent 
convention of the Hundred Thousand Club in 
St. Louis with four addresses such as are sel- 
dom equaled in point of brilliancy and value. 
President Hillsman Taylor delivered an elo- 
quent appeal to the field force for their con- 
tinued loyalty and support and urged every 
man present to qualify for the next convention 
of the Quarter of a Million Club. He said it 
would be only a matter of time—and perhaps 
short—before the Missouri State would have 
its own fire and casualty comanies. 

Vice-President H. Richgott 
selling talk on group insurance, health and ac- 





delivered a 
cident and salary savings. He showed how 
much these lines mean to the agent in dollars 
and Assistant 
a much appreciated talk on education and the 
feature address of the convention was delivered 
by Claris Adams, secretary of the American 


cents. Secretary Young gave 


Life Convention. 


Western and Southern Convention 

The largest Chicago convention in the 41 
years’ history of the Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company was held at the Sher- 
man Hotel Saturday, June 22. The 500 rep- 
resentatives and guests at the convention were 
addressed by President W. J. Williams. Vice- 
President C. F. Williams, Vice-President and 
General Council Clyde P. Johnson, former Ohio 
Insurance Commissioner A. I. Vorys, W. C. 
Safford, vice-president of the American Lia- 
bility and Surety Company, George R. Boyce, 
vice-president of the Castle Steel Company, and 
others. The company’s representatives from 
Aurora, Joliet, Peoria, Rockford, Gary, Ham- 
mond, Elkhart and South Bend also attended 
this Chicago convention. 


Knight Agency Off for Los Angeles 

On Tuesday, June 25th, over 100 members of 
the C. B. Knight Agency will leave by special 
pullman train for Los Angeles to attend the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company’s con- 
vention at the Hotel Biltmore. 

C. B. Knight, general manager, and Walter 
E. Barton, assistant manager, will accompany 
the New York representatives. 

This is the company’s general convention, 
and will be held at the Hotel Biltmore on July 
1, 2 and 3. 
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Proposes to Reinsure First 
National Life 


American Savings Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Kansas City 
May Take Control 


Over Sixteen Million in Force 





Stockholders of Both Companies to 
Vote on Proposition at July 1 
Meeting 





Joseph B. Thompson, superintendent of the 
Missouri Insurance Department on July 1 at 
the home offices of the American Savings Life 
Insurance Company, 714 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., will conduct a hearing 
to pass on the merits of a proposed reinsurance 
contract between the Kansas City company and 
the First National Life Insurance of America, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The American Savings Life plans to reinsure 
the ordinary life insurance business of the First 
National Life. The proposed reinsurance con- 
tract was submitted to the Missouri Depart- 
ment at Jefferson City on June 13, and sets 
forth fully the terms and conditions under 
which the business will be taken over. 

Stockholders and policyholders of both com- 
panies will have an opportunity of expressing 
their views on the reinsurance contract at the 
meeting in Kansas City on July 1. 

The First National Life, as of December 31 
last, had a total of $16,077,322 insurance in 
force, a decrease of $2,457,637 for the year 
and assets of $904,853, including surplus and 
unassigned funds of $62,298. It reported new 
business written during the year of $9,308,195 
and a premium income of $407,369 and total in- 
come of $511,604. The American Savings Life 
had assets of $872,236 and $10,697,171 insurance 
in force at the close of the year. 


Des Moines Underwriters Elect 





Claude Fisher Named as President of 
Organization at Annual Meeting 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 25.—Claude Fisher, 
veteran general agent here for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was elected 
president of the Des Moines Association of 
Life Underwriters at a meeting last Saturday. 
He succeeds A. C. Miller. Will D. Bowles, 
general agent for the Phoenix Mutual, and E. 
R. Gray, assistant manager of the Iowa agency 
for the Prudential, were named first and second 
vice-president, respectively. 

Sandford P. Drake, was re-elected secretary, 
Pflanz, former first vice-president, 
John 
Hilmes was named a new board member. F. L. 
Wright, general agent at St. Louis for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was the speaker. 


George J. 
was elected chairman of the board and 
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New York Life Payments Since 
January 





Beneficiaries and Policy Holders Col- 
lect Record Payments Since 
First of Year 

A total of $68,924,497 was paid ty New 
York Life Insurance Company to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the first five months 
of 1929. In this period the company paid to 
137,373 living policyholders $42,296,567, and to 
beneficiaries of 6,494 deceased policyholders 
$26,627,939, including $824,221 double indemnity 
for accidental deaths. The company, which 
is purely mutual and has no stockholders, also 
paid during this period $21,905,227 in dividends 
to policyholders. 

The following table shows the number of 
years in force of the policies upon which death 
claims were paid: 


Insurance 


$1,433,694.89 
1,484,432.99 
5,449,587.89 
6,827,847.60 
6,159,780.16 
5,262,586.21 


Years in Force Lives 


Died in 1st year of insurance.... 320 
Died in 2d year of insurance.... 293 
Died between 3d and 5th years... 953 
Died between 5th and 10th years. 1,486 
Died between 10th and 20th years. 1,464 
Died atter 20 Fears...0460.00.0% 1,978 


6,494 $26,627,929.74 

Included in the above were 756 women in- 
sured for $1,348,194.35. 

In the same five months in which these pay- 
ments were made, the company had to decline 
approximately 9,000 applications for more than 
$36,500,000 insurance on the lives of persons 
who were not insurable. 
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Final Report on Fraternal 
Society 





Serb Federation Sloga of New York, 
Presents Interesting Case to State 
Insurance Authorities 

New York, June 24.—Albert Conway, State 
Superintendent of Insurance, has completed a 
second and final report concerning the affairs 
of the Serb Federation Sloga, and recommended 
the payment of a second dividend to creditors 
of approximately 30 per cent. A first dividend 
of 50 per cent was paid in October, 1924. 

The Serb Federation Sloga was a New York 
fraternal insurance society, composed of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, which formerly had of- 
fices at 294 Eighth avenue, this city. The In- 
surance Department took charge of its business 
and affairs on February 28, 1921, after dissen- 
sion between groups of its members made it 
unsafe for the policyholders. The records of 
the society were kept in Serbian language, and 
a large percentage of the beneficiaries and 
claimants reside in Jugo Slavia 

The Insurance Department has maintained its 
usual record of keeping the expenses of liqui- 
dation well within the income received on the 
assets. The income received from the com- 
mencement of the liquidation to April 23, 1929, 
was $50,434.36, and the expenses of liquidation 
have been $17,065.69. 

Another unusual feature is a dispute between 
the Serbian Consulate General in the United 
States and Darlton M. Costick over the right 
to represent Jugo Slavia claimants. On those 
questions Superintendent Conway asks the Su- 
preme Court to instruct him. Superintendent 
Conway states that he cannot safely pay the 
claimants involved in the dispute until the court 
gives him instructions and advises him to whom 
payment shall be made in such cases. The dis- 
pute raises a difficult and unsettled problem of 
international law. 


Biggest May in History 

In paid business for the month of May, 1929, 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., reported a gain of $8,- 
465,705.00 over the same month last year. This 
gain made a new record of the company and 
set up the month of May as the largest produc- 
tion month in its history. 


Business on Old Policyholders 

An analysis of the paid business written on 
old policyholders of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
showed that G. F. Loithouse, general agent of 
the company at Detroit, had nine applications 
on old policyholders during the past month for 
a total of $120,000 of insurance. 


—The total insurance in force of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne,, Ind., 
as of May 31, 1929, was $685,312,177.56 on a total 
number of policies of 251,051. 





Nineteen Firms Take Pruden- 
tial Group Policies 





Business Enterprises All Over Nation 
Represented in List of Companies 
Signing for Six Million 

Nineteen business enterprises, located in va- 
rious parts of the United States have recently 
given endorsement to group life insurance by 
acquiring such protection for their employees 
according to announcement made by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, and 
insure 4,036 wage earners. 

Three of the policies are of the non-contribu- 
tory type, the employing company issuing the 
protection without cost to the employees. The 
other sixteen companies share in the payment 
of the premiums with their workers. Because 
of the large number of lives involved in each 
case, no medical examinations were necessary, 
this being one of the many benefits of group 
insurance. The policies, with the number of 
workers cmployed and the amount of insurance 
follows: 

ConTRIBUTORY—Stevenson Hosiery Mills, 
Stevenson, Ala., $107,000; Spiesz Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Hanover, Ont., $57,000; H. O. Babcock 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., $102,000; Buffalo Batt 
& Felt Cerp., $66,000; The Burns and Hancock 
Fire Brick and Clay Company, Montezuma, 
Ind., $56,006; Southern Spring Bed Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., $72.500; Charles H. Coley Milk 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $69,000; David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill., $280,000; 
King-Seeley Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., $350,000 ; 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., $917,500; 
Studebaker Sales Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$53,500; The Dorris-Greene Motor Car Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., $153,500; Grainger 
3rothers Company, Lincoln, Nebr., $119,000; 
Von’s Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., $135,000; Minne- 
apolis Steel and Machinery Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $1,136,000; Robert D. Maxwell 
Company, San Diego, Cal., $75,000. Non- 
ContTRIBUTORY—Eagle Laundry Inc., Lansing, 
Mich., $94,500; American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., $1,728,900; Marine 
3ancorporation, Seattle, Wash., $136,850. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 

Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Missouri and California. 


invited from underwriters 
Liberal contracts 











Inquiries 
who know the best. 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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“Totally Disabled” Agent Has 
App-a-Day Record 





Missouri State Life Representative 
Is Star Producer Though Handi- 
capped by Crippled Condition 

Roy E. Wood of Morristown, Tenn., an agent 
for the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
under the supervision of Crawford Easterling, 
manager of the Nashville, Tenn., branch office, 
is a real star personal producer although work- 
ing under one of nature’s greatest handicaps— 
he does not have the use of either leg. Yet 
during May he produced applications at an 
average of better than one a day. Although 
he has to be helped to and from his automobile 
and within the meaning of the modern life 
insurance contract he is totally disabled, Woods 
sees ’em and he sells ’em. He goes out and 
gets applicants practically every day. 

Wood’s system is perseverance itself. His 
patience knows no bounds. His work should 
be an inspiration to his fellow agents who 
have the use of all their limbs. 

All he can do is drive up to the home or 
office of a prospect and ask him to come out 
to the automobile to be solicited. Often he 
is forced to wait an hour or more to see his 
man. He lives in a town of about 250 persons 
and the sourrounding territory is rather thinly 
peopled, so he has to cover a wide range of 
territory in search of applications. Most of 
his driving is over unimproved Tennessee roads, 
but yet he wrote forty applications in two 
months time and is just getting into his stride. 
He was formerly a school teacher, but is now 
devoting his entire time to life insurance. 


Doubles Business For May 

Harold L. Taylor, manager of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company’s offices at 715 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, reports that business 
for the month of May was more than double 
the figure for the corresponding period last 
year. Mr. Taylor was appointed manager 
last February and moved into the spacious 
new quarters on May 1. He states that he 
expects to further enlarge the suite of offices 
in the near future so as to occupy the entire 
floor. Accomodations are provided for 26 full 
time agents including a medical examination 
room. 

Mr. Taylor has been in the life insurance 
business less than ten years but has had a 
fine record since joining the Mutual as a full 
time agent in 1927. He paid for over a million 
and a quarter of business last year on personal 
production. 


Charles P. Rogge to Visit Ireland 

Why suffer the heat and humidity of New 
York city and environs when one can take four 
or five weeks off and spend a pleasant vacation 
in Ireland, the new haven of overworked insur- 
ance men? It’s positively simple when you 
know how, and so Charles P. Rogge, well- 
known insurance salesman and author of New 
York, will sail on the S. S. Laconia on July 2. 
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Trust Educational Course 
to Be Continued 





Philadelphia Underwriters 


Conduct Affairs Under 
Joint Direction 





Successful Year Reported 


Joseph Reese and Stanley Cousley 
Are Chairmen of Two Governing 
Organizations 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., June 24.—The life 
insurance trust educational course conducted 
during the year just closed with such phe- 
nomenal success by the Life Insurance Trust 
Round Table is to be continued next season, it 
was decided at a meeting held this afternoon. 

However, the course, instead of being run by 
the Round Table, will be taken over—and run 
jointly—by the newly formed Committee of 
Seven of the Philadelphia Association of L.ife 
Underwriters and the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation. 

At today’s meeting, Joseph Reese, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, chairman of the underwriters’ ed- 
ucational committee, and Stanley Cousley, of 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, chair- 
man of the fiduciaries educational committee, 
were elected co-chairmen of the joint educational 
committee. 

The course during the past season attracted 
a scholarship of more than 150 and was con- 
ducted so successfully that at the close of the 
scholastic year, more than a third of the tuition 
fee was returned to the students, who included 
life underwriters, trust company men and at- 
torneys. 


Berkshire Life Appoints General 
Agent for Tennessee 

Frederic H. Rhodes, president of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
announces the appointment of Edward H. Hurst 
as general agent for the company, with offices 
in the General building in Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. 
Hurst is a native of Knoxville, and has been in 
the life insurance business for nearly two 
decades. L. M. Nichols, who has been with 
Mr. Hurst for a number of years, will continue 
his associations with the new general agency. 


Has Manhattan Life Agency 

Edgar Leroy Way has been appointed general 
agent for the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, at Baton Rouge, La. , 

Mr. Way has been connected with the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company since 1922. 

The territory in charge of Mr. Way consists 
of East and West Baton Rouge, also the coun- 
ties of Pointe Coupee, West and East Feli- 
ciana, Iberville and Ascension. 


Heads Lafayette Association 
Robert E. Beisel recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Lafayette, Ind. His election is for one year. 
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Roy C. Toombs Must Serve 
Three Years 


Former Head of International Life 
Sentenced But Will Appeal— 
Other Charges Pending 
Roy C. Toombs, president of the defunct 
International Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., must serve three years in the Mis- 
souri Penitentiary at Jefferson City, Mo., and 
pay a fine of $300 for issuance of a false cer- 
tificate of International Life Insurance Company 
stock unless the Missouri Supreme Court inter- 
venes to set aside the verdict of a jury in the 
St. Louis Circuit Court for Criminal Causes 
which on April 13 last, found Toombs guilty 

as charged by the State. 

That Toombs is apparently penitentiary 
bound became evident on June 15 when Circuit 
Judge Moses N. Hartman formally passed sen- 
tence on the president of the wrecked life in- 
surance company after a motion for a new 
trial had been overruled. However, Toombs, 
through counsel, after the sentence had been im- 
posed filed notice of an appeal to the Supreme 
Court and he was later released on an appeal 
bond for $10,000. 

There are four other State charges still pend- 
ing in the St. Louis courts against Toombs, 
while he must also answer in the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of Missouri to 
a charge that he used the United States mails 
improperly while the head of the life insurance 





company. 
Nearly Thirty Million Gain 

The Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
reports a gain of $29,086,145 in paid-for busi- 
ness, ordinary and group, for the first five 
months of 1929. The total amount of paid-for 
business reported during this five-month period 
is $141,978,142, as against $112,386,301 for the 
corresponding months in 1928. During May, 
1929, paid-for business amounted to $26,472,- 
447—a gain over May, 1928, of $2,247,675. 
These figures include both ordinary and group. 


In Charge of Arkansas Agency 


The appointment of Louis A. LeLaurin as 
Manhattan Life general agent for the State of 
Arkansas, with headquarters at 111-112 Glover 
building, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. LeLaurin has 
been in the sales field for the past ten years in 
various lines, entering the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1925. 

Mr. LeLaurin comes from an insurance fam- 
ily, both of his brothers being prominent in life 
insurance circles, one brother, Fed E. LeLaurin, 
being general agent for the AStna at New Or- 
leans; the other brother being J. V. LeLaurin, 
who joined the Home Life a year ago. 


’ 

To Change Name of Corporation 

Officials of the Superior Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis, have filed 
papers with the Secretary of State and the 
circuit court changing the name of the cor- 
poration to the Commonwealth Accident and 
Indemnity Company. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Vice-President and Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most significant and out- 


standing topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 


Vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, the author is also a member of 


the Bar in that city and Philadelphia; he is an expert on trust agreements; and he not only knows his subject, but 
understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember and profit by it. 


With the widespread interest in Insurance Trusts sweeping the country, life insurance agents, brokers, general 


agents and company executives cannot afford to be without an authoritative manual on the subject. The book 
also is of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and professional 
men who require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. Asa textbook, INSURANCE TRUSTS 
is especially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life insurance schools. Policy- 
holders too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 


Get this book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for the handling 





of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains funded and 





unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trustee, legal aspect of 
insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust forms are included, both 
revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), should be ordered now from 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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It’s All So Easy 





When You Know How 


Some Gems of Advice on Selling from the Current 
Best Seller Written by Charles P. Rogge and 
Published by The Spectator Company 


HE following excerpts from the popular 

book by Charles P. Rogge, under the 

same title as used above, should 
prove of interest to all insurance men in the 
country. Thousands have already proclaimed 
the merits of the terse little volume and other 
thousands are reading it every day. Hugh D. 
Hart, vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company said: “I consider the book 
the most original contribution to life insurance 
literature that I have ever read.” Another 
equally high indorsement was given by K. A. 
Luther, vice-president Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, in the following statement: “This 
is one of the most impressive books on sales- 
manship I have ever read. Human, fresh. 
sparkling and crammed with ideas, so sound 
and persuasive that insurance salesmen every- 
where should study them, apply them and 
double their production.” 





Maybe There’s a Super-Salesman 
You have heard of me as a “big producer.” 
Well I admit it—and I’m proud of it. But if 
anyone calls me a “super-salesman”—he is mis- 
taken. 

I am simply a careful studious actor—and 
earnest actor, perhaps a good actor—in a good 
cause. 

You—you, who are plodding along, a garden- 
variety insurance agent—try being an actor for 
a change. Dress well, look like a gentleman, 
and use your imagination—yes, use your imagi- 
nation more than your vocal organs! So far as 
speech is necessary, reduce it to short crisp sen- 
tences. And—always have an objective! 

Have something special. And have it ready 
to show the prospect. If he is good enough to 
give you a few minutes, take off your hat and 
park it on his desk within reaching distance. 
Glance at your wrist watch and let him see you 
doing it. He will appreciate the delicate compli- 
ment implied. And now—bearing in mind that 
his guard is up—do your bit of action. Don’t 
tell him what you have, but show him. Talk 
little—bite your lip to keep from talking. First 
thing you know—you’ve got him talking! The 
game is on! He is tossing the ball to you— 
throw it back with a smile. For now, because 
he is interested, his guard is down. Here is 
your big cue—now give him your message and 
reach for your hat. 

Get in, get through, get out—that’s the whole 
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program !—and all with a friendly smile. With 
a little practise you'll get the knack of it per- 
fectly; it will become a sort of habit. As ad- 
man Davison says, “The habit will grow on you 
and you will grow on it!” You will find the 
doors that seemed so hard to enter before—now 
opening for you. Pretty soon your only worry 
will be your increasing income tax. 

Now a word as to that “something special” 
which you must have ready to show your pros- 
pect. Almost every Company has some kind of 
a special which it is willing to feature. This 
is true, to my knowledge, of the Prudential, 
Home Life, Metropolitan Life, Union Central, 
Travelers, Equitable, Aetna. and others. For 
that matter, any type of policy that you, as a 
salesman, specializing on is a special, in one 
sense of the word. For the last five years I 
have had my “set-up” arranged to feature this 
idea. 

And another word,—about that 
The one big thing to which all your careful 
preliminary thought and adroit acting must lead 
up is—the medical examination. That's the ob- 
jective—that’s the big thing! Out of my ex- 
perience, I assure you it is nine-tenths of the 
battle. With the medical examination in your 
hands it is but child’s play to convert the pros- 
pect’s interest into actual desire. 


objective 


Leads as Plentiful as Berries on a 
Bush 

I am always being asked where I get my 
leads. 

It’s the simplest of matters, I get them from 
the financial items in the New York Times, 
Evening Post and Sun, and the Wall Street 
Journal. Mr. Sechtman checks my discoveries 
against the three volumes of Poor’s Manual, 
and the supplements to the Directory of Direc- 
tors. That’s all. It makes me smile when any- 
one refers to my “uncanny leads.” There’s 
nothing “uncanny” about it. Supose the price 
of copper is at a new peak; suppose this or 
that class of stocks is booming; is there any- 
thing “uncanny” in assuming that the officers 
and directors of the companies in these pros- 
perous lines are good potential prospects? 

Good leads are all about you, as plentiful as 
berries on a bush in June. Go after them, and 
remember that in this insurance business, you 
never can tell what’s going to happen next. For 
all you know “Your very next prospect may be 


THE BIG ONE” By the way I think I’ve 
just coined a good slogan. 

I am also asked, frequently, whether I do not 
find competition pretty keen. The answer is, 
“No.” As Will Rogers says, “There ain’t no 
such animal.” Frankly, I side-step all possible 
competition. Almost always, when the possi- 
bility of competition appears, it is because a 
relative or close friend in the insurance busi- 
ness is tucked away in the background. To 
buck that situation would be a sheer waste of 
time, and I have no time to waste. Neither 
have you. Then why take on trouble, when 
the woods are full of other prospects? 

Naturally everything isn’t always clear sail- 
ing. Sometimes some little thing or other in- 
tervenes to offset my most careful plans. Gen- 


‘erally in such an emergency I manage to dom- 


inate the situation. I say, “You take this, Mr. 
Blank, by all means. In your case it is an op- 
portunity that may never come again. I assure 
you that you will never be sorry you took this 
step at this time.” These simple words, spoken 
with honest conviction, create a most favorable 
reaction. Maybe most men at heart are timid— 
buck them up, and they’re yours. A short while 
ago I called on a big man. He said he posi- 
tively did not want any more insurance. But he 
looked at the cards and shortly after took 
almost a million. Going back to my office, Mr. 
Sechtman grinned at me and said, “She said she 
wasn’t hungry—but this is what she ate.” 

Oh, this is a great game if you don’t weaken! 
It sounds commonplace to say there’s no such 
word as “No,” but you must act as if that were 
literally true. If a prospect says, “No,” it is per- 
fectly natural to be disappointed—but perfectly 
inexcusable to be discouraged. 

Go at him again in a couple of months, from 
a new angle—you may be agreeably surprised 
to find him falling for you this time. I know 
it’s often been that way with me. 


What Every Woman Knows 

When that able business publication, Forbes 
Magazine, did me the honor of interviewing me, 
I said that Imagination, Courage, Tact and a 
Sense of Humor, welded together by Hard 
Work, comprise the solution of the insurance 
man’s problem. 

That formula I repeat. Nine-tenths of the 
insurance writers of America, by failing to 
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employ Imagination and a Sense of Humor, 
miss a point that ten-tenths of all women know 
—namely, that every man, big or little, is simply 
a grown-up boy. A boy—full of curiosity, vain 
and with an incurable love of play. Well then— 
humor the-boy-in-the-man! Arouse his curios- 
ity—and touch his vanity. If he is an impor- 
tant man, .if he has become prominent in busi- 
ness, let him know you know it. If you admire 
him, tell him so—in a delicate way. If he’s a 
good sportsman, say so. Good taste and discre- 
tion alike forbid anything gushing or effusive. 
But get the knack of this me-to-you, man-to- 
man stuff the psychologists tell us about. It has 
to be done in a certain little way. But if you 
can do it, you’ll bring out the old play-instinct— 
and presently your prospect will be playing ball 
with you. 


An Agent Who Got All Tangled Up 


Several months ago the newspapers featured 
what they regarded as an interesting exploit. 
They told how, single-handed, I had chal- 
lenged and beaten the combined production of 
100 other agents over a period of thirty days. 
But the newspapers did not know the episode 
that led to my challenge. 

It was this. A certain young agent had a 
very large case. On the advice of two other 
agents, he submitted elaborate surveys and 
charts—and how elaborate they were !—showing 
comparisons, etc., etc., etc. He not only befud- 
dled his prospect but he confused himself. In 


fact, he talked himself into and out of a case, 


involving over $2,000,000. It irritated Mr. 
Sechtman and myself, because we both liked 
the young fellow. And so I challenged a whole 
agency, in order to prove to the man the efficacy 
of my simple methods of selling insurance. 

The press has also remarked that the analy- 
sis form I use is quite original. But the press is 
wrong, because I’ve cribbed the idea from the 
newspapers themselves! Every day, in the fin- 
ancial pages, you see advertisements and pros- 
pectuses of new stock issues. If the issue is a 


A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 


than the 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 
ters of Insurance in Force 
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particularly good one, you will invariably find 
the words, “All the stock having been sold, this 
advertisement appears as a matter of record 
only.” The purpose of my analysis form is to 
produce the same effect as those words pro- 
duce—an instinctive desire to “get in on this 
good thing.” 

And somewhat like the list of top-notch bank- 
ing houses which you will see sponsoring such 
a gilt-edged issue, is the. long list of prom- 
inent financial firms who have already bought 
insurance from me. I attach this list to the 
analysis. 


No Fooling, the World is Yours 


Men of the Insurance Army—Old Guards and 
hopeful young Cadets! You are engaged in a 
great business and a great service. If you play 
your parts well, you are entitled to rich rewards 
—and you'll get them! 

What an age you are living in—what an age 
of opportunity! Look about you—was there 
ever an era that so fired the imagination by 
the spectacle of big things done in a big way? 
Consider the new financial ventures on foot in 
every direction. Bank mergers resulting in as- 
sets of a billion, two billion, dollars! Huge 
investment trusts—tremendous constructions ac- 
tivity—vast steel production—automobiles pour- 
ing into the market, and the famous “satura- 
tion point” even farther away—Ford back in 
full swing, yet General Motors more. prosper- 
ous than ever—millions staked on the future of 
the airplane—radio stock that cost General Elec- 
tric $1,240,000 in April, 1921, worth $124,000,- 
000 in April, 1929! 

New industries awaiting their turn to be 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange— 
babies today, giants tomorrow! Even the opti- 
mist is dazed. Well then, are YOU awake to 
the times and your own opportunities? 

In these pages I have told you how I do it, 
because I’d like to see you go and do likewise. 
Remember a few simple things. In the first 
place, your leads, your prospects, are all around 
you. Now go after them—but easy with your 
talk. When you must speak, use short sentences. 
Pause a second between your sentences so that 
your prospect’s thoughts can keep pace with 
you. Be simple, direct and concise. Take a hint 
from modern advertising. Learn a lesson from 


Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 
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the high-salaried fellows who write cap- 
tions for the “movies.” Use short words and 
short meanings that walk right into the other 
fellow’s thoughts and sit down. And so you 
won't have to talk much, use your imagination 
beforehand in preparing something for your 
prospect’s EYES—something they can take in 
at a glance. Then go to them, like gentlemen 
and like sportsmen, with a smile on your lips 
and confidence in your hearts, and subtly chal- 
lenge them to play the game with you. They 
will! 

Give a little thought to these lines of Edgar 
A. Guest: 
There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 

done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure, 
There are thousands to point out to you, one 
by one 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it, 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “Cannot be done”—and you'll do it! 


Why, a few years back if anyone had pre- 
dicted that in 1928 I would not quote on a policy 
for less than $50,000, I’d have laughed. But 
that apparently fantastic prediction would have 
been true. And now, in April 1929, I am be- 
gining to prepare quotations on not less than 
$100,000—and up. 

And there you are—because that’s about the 
whole story. Speaking of stories, recently I 
listened to an inspiring seech by Mr. Shaemas 
O’Sheel, the noted writer whose pen ranges 
from delicate lyric verse to sound business ar- 
ticles. What a speech that was—cogent, elo- 
quent, climactic—and how he played with his 
audience! Afterward I asked him how he did 
it. “Why, Mr. Rogge,” he said, “It’s all a mat- 
ter of a little practise—it’s all so easy when you 
know how.” But I got even with Mr. O’Sheel 
very nicely. A couple of weeks later we met 
as I was leaving the office of a big executive, 
whose policy I had just delivered. The check 
I had just received happened to be for five 
figures. Mr. O’Sheel looked at it a moment and 
then said to me, “How in the world do you do 
1t?” 

“Why,” I replied, “It’s perfectly simple, you 
see, it’s this way.”— 

“Ttspall so easy . . 

‘When you know how!’” 
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Selling Business Per] 


Forty-Five Years On the Firing Line, C. M. Hunsicker 
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Combines Enthusiasm of Youth With 


LTHOUGH we are told on every hand 

—by the newspapers, trade journals, 

business leaders, after-dinner speakers, 
etc.—that this is an age when youth will be 
served, this is the story of a man, sixty-nine 
years old, who, although he tells you wistfully 
that age is not at asset but a liability and that 
youth is the great asset, has refused to bow 
before youth. Instead, he blazes the trail for 
youth to follow. 

Among his proteges, he is known affection- 
ately as “Daddy” Hunsicker. The records refer 
to him as “Clayton M. Hunsicker, agent, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, Philadelphia.” 

Perhaps it is only fitting that Mr. Hunsicker 
should lead the way for ambitious and adven- 
turous youth. Perhaps it is only right for lead- 
ing agents of other companies in the City of 
Brotherly Love to tell you that “Clayton Hun- 
sicker started it and I simply copied from him.” 


A Fitting Leadership 

And the reason why it is, perhaps, both fit- 
ting and right is this: 

We hear often of parents raising their chil- 
dren for the medical or legal professions or the 
ministry. Clayton Hunsicker was raised to be 
a life insurance salesman. 

His father was a life insurance salesman for 
forty years and from the time Clayton Hun- 
sicker was a small boy, it had been ordained 
that he was to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
After he graduated from high school in 1876, 
he spent five years on the road “simply as a 
preliminary education in training for a life 
insurance salesman.” 

As these lines are written, “Daddy” Hun- 
sicker has been selling life insurance for forty- 
five years, the last twenty-five years as an agent 
of the Fidelity Mutual. And for the last twen- 
ty-five years his motto has been “Life Insurance 
to Assure the Continuity of the Home and of 
the Business.” 

For he tells you that his first great vision 
was to “look on life insurance in terms of in- 
come and not of principal.” 

Clayton Hunsicker tells you that for the last 
twenty-four years he has specialized in busi- 
ness insurance of all kinds, especially business 
perpetuation. But others tell you that he was 
the first life insurance agent in the country to 
write business insurance—that he was the 
“daddy” of the coverage. Not only did he 
originate business life insurance, but he also 
visioned life insurance trusts long before they 
were accepted by the trust companies and life 
insurance men. That was some ten or fifteen 
years ago. He was forced to abandon that idea 
at that time because of the opposition to the 
idea on the part of the banks. 
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Wisdom of Age 
By E. S. BANnKs 


Mr. Hunsicker is a firm believer in business 
perpetuation. He tells you that there is nothing 
he gets bigger enjoyment out of than to so 
arrange things that a business will be per- 
petuated. Even though he does not get anything 
out of his work. 

He narrates that one of the first things that 
appealed to him was business perpetuation. And 
he tells how he used to walk along Market 
Street in the early days of the twentieth Cen- 
tury and notice the prosperous businesses along 
the street. “I’d see various names—-the same 








Rules for Success 
'1. Overcome your timidity 
2. Enthusiasm—sell your: | 
self to yourself. | 


| 3. Study—Consistently. | 


| 4. Work—All Day, Every | 
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business but different people. I studied and 
came to the conclusion that no arrangement had 
been made for that partnership or closed cor- 
poration to keep on doing business in active 
hands. Death might mean liquidation of the 
business or absorption by competitors. 


Keeping the Shutters Open 

“Years ago,” he continued, “most businesses 
were a one-man business. He was the first 
one down in the morning and the last to leave 
at night. One day he wouldn’t come down. 
The shutters wouldn’t come open. The stock 
would be liquidated and the efforts of forty 
years wasted. 


“In business insurance, I arrange with my 
attorneys—not with the clients’ attorneys—for 
the perpetuation of business and I do it mainly 
through the development of understudies. Car- 
negie showed us all that by taking young men, 
giving them a share in the business and today 
we have the giant United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

“An individual business that hasn’t an under- 
study can’t go on. It must be liquidated. It 
can’t go on with salaried men. You can’t keep 
them with group insurance or bonuses. You 
must take the young men into partnership so 
that the business will continue for hundreds of 
years.” 

Clayton Hunsicker is a firm believer in youth. 

“You hear them say,” he tells you, “‘If I 


was only as old as Hunsicker.’ But they’re 
wrong. Age isn’t an asset. It’s a liability. 
Youth is the asset. If I was only twenty-five 
or thirty years younger and knew what I know 
now! I’d write ten or twenty million a year 
easy.” 

As it is, Clayton Hunsicker averages about 
two million a year. He doesn’t believe that a 
man at his age should kill himself with work 
and so he takes things fairly easy. He doesn’t 
work from the first of July to the first of 
October—“not even for a million dollar policy” 
—and he doesn’t come down early in the morn- 
ing. 

Selling the Prospect 

Mr. Hunsicker never uses a rate book nor 
does he carry an application blank. He makes 
it clear to the prospect that the main thing is 
whether or not he can secure life insurance and 
that must first be determined before anything 
more can be said. And then he has the doctor 
fill in the application and have it signed when 
the prospect takes the medical examination. 

He also tells you that he does not pull out 
a pencil and begin figuring. 

“We all make mistakes,” he says, “and I’m 
very apt to make a mistake and nothing would 
be worse than to make one and have the pros- 
pect catch you up on it.” 

His figures are all typewritten and carefully 
checked over before he calls on the prospect. 
And, when he does use a pencil, it is merely to 
check the figures. 

He usually figures out the amount of insur- 
ance a man should carry and then has double 
the amount issued. After that, he lets the 
prospect set the amount, which is usually what 
Mr. Hunsicker had figured he needed. 

“Ts there such a thing as rules for the suc- 
cess of a young agent?” I asked Mr. Hun- 
sicker. “If there are, what are they?” 

“There are rules for success,” he replied, 
“and they are these: 

“First—every young man has to overcome 
his timidity in approaching men of means. Old 
age is a liability, not an asset. Youth is an 
asset. He should take lessons in public speak- 
ing and practice so that he can get on his feet 
and speak to several hundred men. Then his 
timidity will be gone and no man will be too 
big for him to approach. 

“Second—enthusiasm. I never go out unless 
I’m pepped up. I’m an optimist. I’ve always 
cultivated it until it has become a natural habit 
to me. I sold myself to myself. 

“Three—study. Take all the periodicals. At- 
tend underwriters meetings. One idea will pay 
for all the time you spend. A man should 
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Life Insurance in America 
(Concluded from page 3) 
example of good taste on the part of the com- 
panies. 

The progressiveness of our companies is an- 
other factor worthy of favorable comment. 
Companies, due to competition, are continually 
on the watch for opportunities to benefit the 
assured. We formerly looked to England for 
instruction in life insurance and most of our 
innovations came from there. Today we have 
an enormous branch of the business—group in- 
surance—which originated here which when 
planted in England made little progress. 


The leaders in the life insurance field are men 
of large calibre and broad vision. No business 
pays better and expects more. It is a fact 
worthy of note in our commonwealth that the 
best men do not go in for leadership in the 
political world but are leading the business 
world. 

Many authorities and some insurance men in- 
veigh against the agency system. It is con- 
tended that when the work of the agent in edu- 
cating the people to insurance is done he will be 
superfluous. Gladstone, at the time industrial 
insurance was getting under way in England, 
liked the agency system so little that he formu- 
lated a plan of postoffice insurance for the 
worker, payments to be made weekly at the 
postoffice. The plan was a total failure, indi- 
cating the necessity of an agent. In our own 
country many States have tried State Funds for 
compensation and life insurance. In every case 
where the advantages of the agency system were 
not utilized these organizations attained little 
growth. The agency system is the bulwark 
upon which rests the progress of all classes of 
insurance, and will always be. 

To venture positive predictions at any time is 
foolhardy; but in a country such as ours we 
can easily watch the trend of the times due to 
the many positive currents. 


What of the Future? 


The companies will continue to give better 
and better service; policies will favor the in- 
sured more and more. New kinds of life in- 
surance will arise and additional benefits will be 
given in the future. Some writers contend that 
the evils in the business come and go as a 
swinging pendulum or that they recur in cycles. 
This may be true to some extent. The legisla- 
tion at present in force in the United States was 
designed to prevent the evils which came to light 
in the investigations of 1906-1910. Doubtless 
other evils will arise causing other investiga- 
tions and remedial legislation. 

The day of competition in big business is 
passed; today co-operation is everything. This 
tendency has taken the form of huge mergers 
in other fields. In casualty insurance mergers 
have also been in evidence. But in life insur- 
ance nothing of the sort is present. There are 
many large organizations now in the life field 
which surpass the largest company in the cas- 
ualty field in size. How the merger can or may 
be effected we cannot speculate, but it would 
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doubtless be advantageous for many of the 
smaller companies to consolidate. How two 
mutuals can consolidate presents grave legal 
difficulties. 

Legislation in life insurance seems to have a 
tendency to be slowing up, due to the co-opera- 
tive attitude of the companies to obey rulings of 
the Departments in preference to legislation. 
This is a healthy condition, and makes for more 
elastic rules, though it has its disadvantage in 
the form of unwise and arbitrary rules of de- 
partments where the calibre of the ruling powers 
is small. 

Taxation is an evil in life insurance this 
country must soon face. The companies have 
long sought to educate legislators against the 
evil of taxing mutual life companies, without 
avail; raids on the companies have continued. 
Apparent good though the business is admitted 
to be, the States have still taxed heavily the 
premium which the insured pays. What the 
outcome will be cannot be said; but we can 
well expect that in some of the more enlightened 
and up-to-date States this method of raising 
money will cease. The taxation of these funds 
is not right, but the temptation of the legislator 
seems insurmountable when he reviews the re- 
port sheet of the company. 


When Women Turn to Life Insurance 


The advent of women into life insurance is 
of interest. The age at which the majority of 
them take out life insurance is between twenty 
and thirty years—44 per cent of their insur- 
ance is taken out during this period, due prob- 
ably to the fact that this is their most produc- 
tive period. And it seems that nearly 35 per 
cent of the insurance issued to women goes to 
factory workers, 26 per cent to clerical workers, 
and 20 per cent to housewives. Women are in- 
clined to be more provident of the future than 
men, and their insurance, especially in the case 
of workers, where the earning capacity may 
Not all 
women, however, are provident; a woman seems 
either provident or very reckless. Many happy 
mediums are the rarity. We have many in- 
stances of widows dissipating in a few months 
the life insurance their husbands provided for 
them. In fact, this was thought at one time to 
be such an evil that the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents considered it, with a view 
of remedying it. The tendencies of the com- 
panies today is to provide options for settle- 
ment, providing that payment may be made for 
a stipulated period or for the life of the as- 
sured, thus preventing payment in a lump sum 
and its consequent disadvantages. 


cease, takes the form of annuities. 


Many companies object to women as insured 
due to her lack of economic value. Many in- 
surance men advance the theory that many 
women have a premonition of disease. This 
may be true to some extent, but the truth may 
be that the insured dwells in her mind on the 
disease so persistently as to induce the thing 
she fears. 

One thing is positively true of the woman 
insured: lapses are less. According to one com- 
pany, the number of women who lapse is 34 


per cent less than the number of men. 

The companies need not fear the advent of 
State Funds; at least not so long as the pri- 
vate companies work as satisfactorily as they do 
today. None of these funds have made a great 
success of life insurance. As an example of a 
fund we have that operated in Wisconsin which 
does not utilize the agency system. After ten 
years of its existence—on May 12, 1923—this 
organization had 505 policies in force for 
$429,900. 

The past twenty years have seen prosperity 
unprecedented in the history of our country, 
and the same period has seen unequaled growth 
in life insurance. In 1906 the total insurance 
in force was $13,707,000,000. ‘Today our one 
largest company has this much in force. 

Life insurance today needs men. It needs 
men of vision. Big men who can realize and 
imagine the future the business has. There is 
no business offering more than the life insur- 
ance field to the leader. 

Life insurance today can be and is utilized 
with other purposes than the support of the 
widow. One of the uses which is fast growing 
in popularity is the practice of the wealthy in- 
sured to protect his estate against encroach- 
ments of inheritance taxes by means of life 
insurance. Another is the tendency to make 
trust agreements with the companies to protect 
the beneficiary. State supervision is much in 
evidence today, and may be more so in the 
future. Though insurance is three hundred 
years old, State supervision only arose seventy 
years ago. 

Conditions are healthy, growth is exceptional, 
and the future for life insurance opens enor- 
mous possibilities to the companies and agents 
engaged therein. No other business has a 
greater future. 


Selling Business Perpetuation 
(Concluded from page 15) 

know his rate book from beginning to end. A 

man should sell life insurance for some par- 

ticular need—he should not sell policies. 

“Fourth—work. 

“Any man can make a success selling life 
insurance no matter what his education. But 
men in our profession must study and work, 
work, work.” 

Mr. Hunsicker has two favorite verses which 
he believes every life insurance man should 
keep pasted on his desk. 

The first is from Romans XIIX—“Not sloth- 
ful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord.” This verse he believes tells the story 
of the life insurance agent. 

The second: “Solomon says in Proverbs 22, 
29—‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
he shall stand before Kings. He shall not stand 
before mean men.’” 

And in conclusion, Clayton Hunsicker tells 
you that “old age is merely a pose and that a 
man is an ass to retire.” 

This may be an age when youth will be 
served. But Clayton M. Hunsicker, who be- 
lieves youth to be the greatest asset of all, still 
leads and points the way. 
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AVERAGES 
COMPANIES 1909 1920 | 1921 1923 | 1924 1926 1909 } 1914 | I919 | 1924 | 1 909 
| | to to to 
1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1928 
frst ae 2°) a ae ae ee me? | 1.27 | 5.3 1.38 | 1.19 | 0.95 | 0.82 0.97 | 0.91 0.86 3 | 0.94 | 0.91 | I.01 
American Central... ...6:0560 0. acceso 0.49 | 0.6. 0.65 | 0.57 | 0.52 | 0.66 0.54 | 0.63 0.93 2 | 0.60 | 0.85 | 0.75 
PMIGCIEAN EIEN, 6 «vic co s0'e vino c nes 0.71 0.4 0.34 | 0.47 0.36 | 0.45 0.55 | 0.59 0.53 53 | 0.53 | 0.58 | 0.5 
American National, Tex............ 0.58 0.6 0.48 | 0.61 0.56 | 0.51 0.69 | 0.58 0.57 8 | 0.61 | 0.64 | 0.64 
WROD ee ss 6h ciie2 vost Roan es 1.00 | 0.5 0.72 | 54 0.51 | 0.48 0.67 | 0.59 0.73 5 | 0.60 | 0.71 | 0.6! 
| 
Baltwmace Lilo. oooh dck ccc sak once: 0.66 0.76 | 0.62 0.68 | 0.67 0.79 | 0.73 0.77 .68 | 0.91 | 0.74 | 0.78 | 0.76 
a a a i nee 0.51 0.38 | 0.41 0.47 | 0.32 0.40 | 0.40 0.40 0.37 | 0.53 | 0.42 | 0.42 | 0.43 
AMIREES WCSLEIVC.S 600.5 e%06.4 dacs: 0 5-0 | 0.37 0.45 | 0.39 | 0.36 | 0.45 0.59 | 0.46 C.57 52 | 0.51 | 0.50 | 0.50 
BCH OMIA) TNO 556.6 oc ces 5 sp one vas | 0.33 | | 0.34 | 0.65 | | 0.58 | 0.44 0.54 | 0.73 0.56 32 | 0.68 | 0.61 | 0.56 | 0.58 
a ay ee el 1.40 | 1.47 1.28 | | 1.26 | 1.21 1.45 | 1.24 1.17 8| 1.59 | 1.29 1.18 | 1.32 
| 
Err 1.72 | 1.23 | 37 | 1.50 | 1.30] I. | 2.09 | 1.13 1.02 | 0.97 1.03 1.48 | 1.54 | 1.36] 1.06 | 1.30 
GUARINO MOM. OK huss oc oea-ssipisle-crel | 0.35 0.69 | .50 | 0.67 | 0.45 | I. | 0.83 | 0.59 0.62 | 0.74 0.79 0.58 | 0.75 | 0.70 | 0.90 | 0.78 
ORGANI ES 6 ho ou sales ose | 0.34 | 0.21 ey. 0.34 | 0.34 | 0. 0.67 | 0.33 0.36 | 0.41 0.41 0.32 | 0.41 | 0.49 | 0.53 | 0.43 
ORONO Nae a Cae dcidclccweece eee | 0.32 | 0.34 .20 0.29 | 0.53 | i. 0.46 | 0.37 0.33 | 0.39 0.46 0.36 | 0.57 | 0.41 | 0.49 | 0.47 
Colonia Ete IN. Goi dccdinsewces | 1.21 0.84 .O1 1.07 | 2.13 | I. 2.04 | 1.53 2.38 | 1.35 0.61 0.96 | 1.28 | 1.62 | 0.82 | 1.11 
Columbus Mutual Life............. 0.53 oO. | 0.37 | 0.52 | 0.59 | 10.31 0.30 0.39 | 0.32 0.52 0.31 | 0.43 | 0.36 | 0.41 | 0.40 
Columbian National............... 0.87 Oo. | 0.60 | 0.65 | 1.25 | 0.76 | 0.66 | 0.43 0.83 | 0.73 0.91 0.65 | 0.81 | 0.70 | 0.81 | 0.76 
Commonwealth, Ky..............- 0.S0 °. 10.95 | 0.65 | I. 1.08 | 0.51 | 0.57 0.57 | 0.48 0.50 0.86 0.65 | 0.56 | 0.63 
Connecticut General............... 0.68 oO. | 0.91 | 0.62 | I. 0.70 | 0.68 | 0.66 0.58 | 0.66 0.66 0.91 | 0.64 | 0.68 | 0.69 
Connecticut Mutual............... 2.46 a 1.78 | 1.58 | 1. 1.64 | 1.39 | 1.28 1.04 | 0.94 1.01 1.83 | 1.25 | 0.90 | 1.34 
| | 
Conservative, W. Va..............- 0.43 oO. 0.54 | oO. 36 | 0.45 | 1.26 | 0.92 | 0.50 | 0.72 0.73 | I.O1 0.69 0.61 | 1.24 0.85 | 0.77 
Continental American.............. 0.00 °. 0.29 oO. .41 | 0.30 | 1.13 | 0.64 | 0.46 | 0.39 0.66 | 0.31 0.73 0.54 | 0.52 | 0.47 | 0.48 
Continental Oe oc o.ccs ano ciocsivec 0.31 lo. 0.45 | O. 57 | 0.66 | 1.38 | 1.21 | 0.86 | 0.77 0.66 | 0.61 0.90 .83 | 0.76 | 0.65 | 0.68 
Equitable, New York.............. it, 1.48 5. 49 | 1.40 | I. 1.31 | 1.13 | 1.03 0.99 | 0.93 0.93 1.50 | 1.09 | 0.91 | 1.14 
Equitable, Des Moines............. 0.63 O.. 0.49 O. 54 | 0.42 | 1.00 | 0.55 | 0.49 | 0.40 0.51 | 0.39 0.44 0.59 | 0.47 | 0.43 | 0.47 
Mederal Bile. si. sicicc selise cess oe  hOS6 0.79 | 1 02 0.69 | 0.81 | 0.66 | 1.23 | 0.75 | 0.62 | 0.67 0.70 | 0.72 0.58 5 | 0.76 | 0.65 | 0.71 
TORE AT 1 a aa a : 1.29 | 1.33 1.41 | 1.49 | 1.11 | 1.71 | 1.15 | 0.99 | 1.04 0.94 | 0.99 0.95 2 | 0.99 | 0.87 | 1.06 
PMMMMEE Sea oe a ucilecn acess 0.95 oO. 9 0.86 | 0.88 | 0.87 | 1.12 | 0.87 | 0.64 | 0.62 0.68 | 0.68 0.69 0.94 | 0.69 | 0.71 | 0.76 
George Washington................ : oO. 0.47 | oO. 0.69 | 0.90 | I. 0.49 | 0.53 0.71 | 0.69 0.84 | 0.77 | 0.74 | 0.76 | 0.75 
Great Southern Life............ 0.00 oO. | 0. 0.47 | 0.62 | 1. 0.81 | 0.56 0.59 | 0.82 0.59 0.87 | 0.70 | 0.67 | 0.70 
| 
Guaranty Tile, Taiyo. és ces:ce acces 0.51 O.. Oo. 0.35 | 0. oO. 0.33 | 0.35 0.42 | 0.29 0.27 | 0.49 | 0.47 | 0.53 | 0.50 
Guardian, New York.............. ; 1.22 | I. I. 1.07 | I. Fu 0.77 | 0.73 0.80 | 0.83 0.76 .27 | 0.84 | 0.78 | 0.97 
MlOMO EME I. Voss c cs ecscednves os 1.02 | I. I. oO. ra 0.87 | 0.79 0.85 | 0.85 0.83 3 | 1.08 | 0.87 | 0.84 | 0.92 
PROMOS cree nists seer cers 1.01 | I. oO. Oo. I. | 0.78 | 0.73 0.64 | 0.67 0.67 | 0.92 | 0.75 | 0.69 | 0.79 
ENGIANEPOUS EME 5 oi. 5 cicces ces: 0.11 | O. °. Oo. oO. | 0.50 | 0.30 0.23 | 0.46 0.41 | 0.49 | 0.36 | 0.43 | 0.41 
Inter-Southetnieso0<sccccseseses .. | 0.83 | 0.30 | o. oO. oO. a: 0.92 | 0.66 0.83 | 0.83 0.84 0.91 | 0.84 | 0.86 | 0.85 
efferson Standard,........0:0.00%. 0.74 | 0.78 | o. oO. oO. I. 0.73 | 0.46 0.70 | 0.63 0.65 0.79 | 0.67 | 0.52 | 0.60 
John Franco: oi o5.0. 616s cc.cesiarciae ove 0.77 | 0.86 | o. oO. oO. I. 0.73 | 0.65 0.71 | 0.69 0.79 | 0.96 | 0.72 | 0.75 | 0.78 
MORE CROC ho fars cw 5s occ én edness 0.65 | 0.49 | Oo. °. Oo. a 0.54 | 0.42 0.49 | 0.40 0.46 | 0.67 | 0.49 | 0.48 | 0.51 
WMS OUR, ING eos ons. ces core oecwew ed 0.49 | 0.38 °. °. °. °. 0.28 | 0.51 0.52 | 0.51 0.59 0.61 | 0.50 | 0.61 | 0.56 
) BOTT AT OS i a A 0.48 | 0.48 | 0. lo. oO. $i | 0.67 | 0.55 | O. 0.80 | 0.50 0.62 0.39 | 0.74 | 0.67 | 0.62 | 0.63 
Lite ine Coz of Vas: 0.066 «eee 2 E:83 | Bi oO. °. I. | 0.84 | 0.57 | O. 0.52 | 0.59 0.75 1.01 | 0.98 | 0.63 | 0.69 | 0.72 
Lincola: National. ....... 4.006. 0se0« 0.24 | 0.18 | o. oO. oO. ‘Pe 0.55 | 0.46 | oO. 0.79 | 0.66 0.76 0.28 | 0.70 | 0.61 | 0.76 | 0.71 
IAROBRRUBE 5 0 5.665455 6 6 ro cde Kaeees : 1.91 | I. z, i 2. i 546 Bs 1.65 | 1.60 1.56 1.83 | 2.08 | 1.65 | 1.37] 1.71 
PERNT 60 5.0:0-bso:oad we vc hace eee 5.94 | I. i 2 O91 | 1.01 | I. 1.09 | 1.01 1.08 1.28 | 1.51 1.20 | 0.99 | 1.19 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual............. oO. t. oO. Fe 0.9 | 0.75 | 0.84 | 0.76 | 0.77 | 0.73 | 0.78 1.04 | 1.13 | 0.83 | 0.75 | 0.85 
MoetropOlitan tc 5 9). ccie sect sacnvecce 0.81 oO. 10. oO. 2 0.66 | 0.57 | 0. 0.59 | 0.58 | 0.59 | 0.61 0.76 | 0.88 | 0.63 | 0.61 | 0.66 
Midland Mutual. .....00c6<cce0seses 0.25 |o. | O. 0.26 | o. 0.38 | 0.36 | 0. 0.34 | 0.38 | 0.46 | 0.27 | 0.36 | 0.49 | 0.38 | 0.44 | 0.43 
Midland National ¢............... 0.4 oO. 0.2 0.26 | 1. 0.35 | 0.27 | 0. 0.43 | 0.37 | 0.27 | 0.66 0.29 | 0.55 | 0.40 | 0.47 | 0.45 
Minnesota Mutual................. ba, es 1.06 | 1. 0.65 | 0.63 | o. 0.75 | 0.69 | 0.78 | 0.72 1.35 | 1.24 | 0.71 | 0.69 | 0.81 
| | | | | } 
WHGOOMED SIRE i655 sk scéc co ovncces 0.78 oO. | o. 1. 0.63 | 0.50 | 0.70 | 0.76 | 0.73 | 0.84 82 | 0.86 | 0.84 | 0.67 | 0.77 | 0.75 
PUBUATRE TROON gases 05 dnu: ie i ecisveccos 1.17 I. | O. 1.3 0.90 | 0.83 0.89 | 0.91 | 0-91 -97 | 1-10} 1.10 0.83 | 0.89 | 0.96 
Mutual of New York.............. : 1.5 ih. 1.6 1.33 | 1.10 1.18 | 1.08 1.01 05 | 1.56 | 1.58 | 1.24 | 1.03 1.28 
Mintual Brtets oc 0 550% .cs eco eede i: lo.gt | 1. 0.73 | 0.53 | 0.57 | 0.61 0.56 "32 | 1340 | 1.26 | 0.60 | 0.56 | 0.72 
National Life, U:/S:.A. .....c:cs0scoces oO. | I. i 0.88 | 0.71 | 0.70 | 0.81 | 0.76 -9O | 1.03 | 1.08 | 0.82 | 0.90 | 0.92 
} | 
Diatiotal Pile We. 6.2 5: Sos occseads 0.98 -14 I. I. 0.95 | 0.86 | 0.80 | 0.80 0.85 0.98 -12 | 0.88 | 0.87 | 0.94 
New England Mutual.............. I.II 52 | ks i? 0.98 | 0.70 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.71 | 1.13 | 1.17 | 0.83 | 0.78 | 0.90 
ROCW ROU ENE G0. 5 cc casece veces 1.18 -23 | 1.20] 1. 1.04 | 0.87 | 0.85 | 0.82 0.79 | 1.18 | 1.27 | 0.95 | 0.80 | 0.98 
North American, Ill.............0. 0.64 54 | 0.41 | o. 0.62 | 0.59 | 0.52 | 0.56 | 0.70 0.61 0.43 | 0.64 | 0.55 | 0.59 | 0.57 
Northeriy liste os. sos 2. ccoseccc cud: 0.25 26 | 0.62 | o. 0.49 | 0.41 | 0.48 | 0.28 0.27 | .60 | 0.51 | 0.38 0.44 
Northwestern Mutual.............. 0.89 -00 | 1.07 | O. I. 0.91 | 0.80 | 0 0.88 | 0.82 | 0.84 03 | 0.89 0.83 | 0.90 
Northwestern National............. 1.06 -97 | 0.77 | O. I. 0.63 | 0.54 | 0.57 | 0.46 0.67 95 | 0.58 | 0.55 | 0.64 
IGRI EINEL, CAN isc 26. co0be 6 naecen -50 | 0.40 | O. I. 0.48 | 0.36 0.41 | 0.45 0.48 66 | 0.45 | 0.49 | 0.48 
Occidental, N: C 61 | 0.57 | 0. i 0.59 | 0.43 0.89 | 0.75 0.48 82 0.54 | 0.67 | 0.72 
0) 57 <a ar rs a -41 | 0.48 | O. I. 0.39 | 0.37 0.45 | 0.31 0.56 5 | 0-43 | 0.50 | 0.49 
Io LS ee 0.34 | 0.23 0.38 | 0.40 0.65 | 0. -51 | 0.44 | 0.52 | 0.49 
PACING MAURRAS 5 << cos sre ns0 tcicgsiee 0.60 | 0.67 0.63 | 0.61 0.58 | O. | 9-97 | 0-70 | 0.65 | 0.72 
CO 1 a a eee er: | 1.15 | 0.87 1.01 | 1.00 0.97 | O. +23 | 1-07 | 1.10} 1.12 
ROOUIOM MUU 5c cinlestno'ecieiccosenende 0.50 | 0.43 0.30 | 0.53 0.65 | 0.48 -40 | 0.43 | 0.57 | 0.50 
a) | a eRe ers Seed oe | 0.42 | 0.38 0.42 | 0.36 0.56 | 0.59 -47 | 0-41 | 0.42 | 0.42 
Philadelphia Life 1.56 | 0.97 | 1.08 0.95 | 0.93 1.33 -10 | 1.00 | 1.14 | 1.07 
heenix Mutual........... ae 1.38 0.85 | 0.76 0.85 | 0.93 0.78 | 0.85 1.10 | 0.84 | 0.86 | 0.94 
MME Se 55..2 oeliancicco tanks 1.15 0.60 | 0.44 0.39 | 0.46 0.78 | 0.75 -65 | 0.53 | 0.62 | 0.59 
ROURE MME ie aici son woisloncne 2.10 1.99 | 1.46 1.92 | 1.61 1.77 | I. 2-11 | 1.82 | 1.89 | 1.97 
Presbyterian Ministers 0.75 0.71 | 0.69 0.61 | 0.58 0.85 | 0.52 0.71 | 0.59 | 0.59 | 0.67 
BDrOtective Eales, 6.6 .esccvocctevenns 0.28 0.46 | 0.60 0.78 | 0.57 0.59 0.56 | 0.68 | 0.77 | 0.00 
Provident Mutual................. 0.90 -17 0.73 | 0.76 0.78 | 0.73 0.74 | 0.67 0.85 | 0.71 | 0.68 | 0.75 
Prudential*..... EReStae oereacus 0.74 I 0.72 | 0.61 0.66 | 0.63 0.64 | 0.66 0.89 | 0.74 | 0.68 | 0.74 
Becaiaten BMS 5 2506 caer be wiciclocelte 0.55 0.38 | 0.45 0.31 | 0.46 0.40 | 0.49 0.58 | 0.42 | 0.46 | 0.47 
POUR rcs cds cas rete 0.92 0.52 | 0.56 0.56 | 0.53 0.64 | 0.74 0.73 | 0.58 | 0.65 | 0.63 
Reserve Loan............ bile cu ted 0.48 0.61 | 0.57 0.43 | 0.65 0.51 | 0.65 0.80 | 0.55 | 0.65 | 0.65 
ROY WINMP so. Sic 0eta is. ee cc cee 0.85 0.70 | 0.47 0.31 | 0.52 0.64 | 0.60 0.91 | 0.50 | 0.61 | 0.64 
Security of America..... Scecmeeces 0.39 0.70 | 0.61 0.56 | 0.52 0.71 | 0. 0.88 | 0.62 | 0.00 | 0.00 
Security Mutual, N. Y............. L.II 0.94 | 0.90 0.92 | 0.96 0.80 | 0.77 1.30 | 0.98 | 0.83 | 1.02 
ecurity Mutual, Neb.............. 0.42 0.59 | 0.40 0.30 | 0.32 0.43 0.79 | 0.48 © 0.43 ' 0.51 
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Independent Adjuster 


























: Actuarial 
Prominent Agents and Brokers 
LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. GEORGE B. BUCK 
epresenting 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of ACTUARY 
of New York of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam Specializing in Employee’s 
ford ew Yor Casualty Co. Benefit and Pension Funds 
Eee Sgt “tee | | ee NEW YORK 
National Union ork 
Pitteburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED | 
ae RNR 4 














Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations uations 
28 CHURCH STREET W YORK 





























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 










WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consuttinc AcTUARiEs 
NSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 












JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


























ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 























CONSULTING ACTUARY | 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 








Colcord Bldg. 





T. J. McCOMB | 
| 


























Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York —————— — 
FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Pret B oer. eal 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL gs — , OP. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 Y —— a 
CHICAGO 

















ere 
JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special — 
WOR KMEN’S COMPENSATIO 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Trorical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: —° gd York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville Tenn. 



















L. A. GLOVER & Co. || 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 



































HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Mo oy —— Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. ALLEN, D 
Associate, pRB Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


























SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 

















Tl 


R. M. MESSICK 


Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 



































ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 








LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 


Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 


465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 


11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


























NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘“‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am going to buy a policy just the 
same”; and he signed up for $75,000. 


USE [T AND PROSPER! 


DRAGS CORD si oi6ic sc cacicncisccsssedica $ .28 
50 Copies Pate uivpaiiaraie aie aie bias e alaaiearaie 8.50 
100 Bt igs crava'e sivak os area oe ousteedtets 15.00 
MBS, CO” ecksicoiainicn Houelecha.sn te siieiemes 60. 
1,000 EE) Jeuieteccieh eeletia acae cress a eieniae 100.00 
MNT “i ccigeme sae nebulae eaweeenes 400.00 
CUE Sndincomeeemseecne canons 750.00 


Orders tor single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, io avoid exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO YORK 























PUBLICATIONS 
OF 
C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole 
agents in the United States for 
the old established publishing 
house of Charles & Edwin Layton 
of London, England, whose long 
list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of in- 
surance embrace the most valu- 
able and standard treatises on 
these subjects. 

Send Ten Cent Stamp for 

Catalogue 


THE SPECTATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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DEATH RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE— Continued 






















































































| | | | | | | | | | | AVERAGES 
| | 
COMPANIES | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | I9I2 | 1913 | 1914 | I9T5 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920) 1921| 1922] 1923| 924 | !r925 1926 1927 | 1928 1909 1914 1919 | | 192 4 1909 
} | } | | | | | to to to 
| | | | | | | eo 1918 one 2 3| 1928) 1928 
ies ee Se el nd DANE a es ne ee i OR PR cece 
Scutheasbeers desc oa eseektes y | 1.18 | 0.68 | 0.53 | 0.57 | 0.45 | 0.51 9 | 1.71 | 0.42 | 0.54 | 0.83 | 0.59 | 0.42 | 0.28 | 0.64 | 0.45 | 0.32 | 0.73 | 0.70 | 0.56 | 0.61 | 0.70 | 0.54 | 9.57 | 0.59 
Southern: States... <2. scovcccceces | 0.35 | 0.87 | 0.95 | 0.44 | 0.54 | 0.85 | 0.59 | 0.59 | 0.68 | 0.92 | 0.47 | 0.69 | 0.62 | 0.57 | 0.48 | 0.62 | 0.77 | 0.56 | 0.68 | 0.95 | 0.63 | 0.73 | 0.57 | 0.72 | 0.67 
rare 114 17s San Ra GONE af | 0.38 | 1-10 | 0.50 | 0.53 | 0.34 | 0.50 | 0.77 | 2-49 | 0.46 | 1.34 | 0.02 | 0.49 | 0.32 | 0.46 | 0.47 | 0.50 | 0.44 | 0.54 | 0.37 | 0.58 | 0.52 | 0.75 | 0.45 | 0.49 | 0.51 
CE OEE OE ee ee en mee | 0.72 | 0.65 | 0.59 | 0.61 | 0.50 | 0.44 | 0.39 | 0.41 | 0.56 | 0.97 | 0.60 | 0.68 | 0.40 | 0.53 | 0.45 | 0.54 | 0.47 | 0.45 | 0.52 | 0.61 | 0. 60 | 0.60 | 0.52 | 0.52 | 0.53 
SERGE ESIGN. dais cvinc na ssc cuccees | 0.58 | 0.80 | 0.72 | 0.91 | 0. 87 | | 0.91 | | 0-77 0.78 | 0.97 | 1.24 | 1.02 | 1.02 | 0.65 | 0.74 | 0.79 | 0.74 | 0.83 | 0.85 | 0.72 | 0.34 | 0.77 | | 2-99 0.83 | | 0.31 | 0.84 
| | | 
State Mutual, Mass............... 1.17 | 1.12 | 1.09 | 1.18 | 1.02 | 1.14 | | 2.26 1.17 | 0.84 | 1.31 | 1.18 | 0.98 | 0.88 | 0.84 | 0.95 0.82 | 0.76 | 0.95 | 0.73 | 0.91 | I-11 | 1.13 lo. 95 | 0.84 | 0.95 
BL ES eee tect mie eee 0.84 | 1.05 | 1.10] 0.81 | | 0. 86 | 0.93 | 0.90 | 0.91 | 0.60 | 1.28 | 0.82 | 0.63 | 0.39 | 0.74 0.66 | 0.54 | 0-47 | 0.52 | 0.54 | 0. 62 | 0.93 | 0.95 | 0.63 | 0.54 0.67 
BS ES Le it RLS CLS 1.13 | 1.01 | I.19 | 1.03 , 0.90 | | 0.88 | 1.07 | 0.97 c.86 | 1.25 | 0.78 | 0.71 0.64 | 0.61 | 0.55 0.58 | 0.58 | 0.58 0.62 | 0.68 | 1.03 1.03 | O. ro 0.60 0.69 
UBD CERMAL s is5:5cc castes cesses 0.95 | 0.86 | 0.85 | 0.92 | 0.71 | 0.87 | 0.90 | 0.95 | 0.86 | 1.19 | 0.95 | 0.82 | 0.78 | 0.89 | 0.76 | 0.79 | 0.80 | 0.82 | 0.82 | 0.97 | 0.35 | 0.95 | mip 0.86 | 0.92 
Wie EUR ss ca cac eee nee | 1.20 | | 1.25 | 1.20] 1.30] 1.16 | 1.13 | 1-10] 1.31 | 1.27 | 1.28 | 1.27 | 1.18 | 1.22 | 1.04 | 1.15 | 1.07 | 1.19 | 10.7 | 1.24 | 5.25 | 1.22.| ¥.22 I. 1.20 | 1.20 
| : | 
CRINGE UNI RE so dscns 2o0cooeGe | 1.90 | 1.85 2.25 | 2.25 | 1.61 | 1.45 | 2.29 | 1.68 | 1.93 | 1.91 | 2.23 | 1.74 | 1.55 | 1.61 | 1.59 | 2.06 | 2.12 | 1.56 | 1.38 | 1.71 | 1.97 | 1.85 | I. 1.75 1.84 
WENUSRGET: SEBER 6 6 50.6 «5b cscks-ccx Sediaws lo. 58 | 0.50 | 0.93 | 0.43 | 0.76 | 0.63 | 0.64 | 0.85 | 0.60 | 1.13 | 0.69 | 0.73 | 0.50 | 9.67 | 0.56 | 0.62 | 0.72 | 1.03 0.71 | 0-59 0.65 | 0.79 | O- bo 0.74 | 0.70 
Wiest COs Piles. ooo cs te vscccns 19.11 | 0.50 | 0.52 | 0.65 | 0.62 | 0.71 0.83 | 0.66 | 0.57 | 1.35 | 0.90 | 0.77 | 0.70 | 0.65 | 0.74 | 0.82 | 0.67 | 0.72 | 0.72 | 0.63 | 0.53 | 0.85 | 0. zs 0.71 0.73 
Western & Southern............... 0.86 | 0.84 | 0.69 | 0.75 | 0.83 | 0.71 | 0.77 0.81 | 0.67 1.17 | 0.68 | 0.67 | 0.63 0.62 | 0.62 | 0.52 0.69 | 0.67 | 0.65 | 0.69 | 0.79 | 0.85 | 0.64 | 0.65 | 0.67 
We retnietsy EO 6 osc cneis deoidincaare 1.23 | 0.95 | 1.52 | 0.82 | 1.19 | 1.56 | 0.87 | 0.64 | 0.80 | 1.21 | 0.38 | 0.68 | 0.47 | 0.42 | 0.48 | 0.50 | 0.73 | 0.32 | 0.33 0.35 | I.14 | 1.00 | oO. rn 0.43 | 0.55 
{ | | | — eee eed eet | 
Averages (100 companies)...... | 1.21 | 1.20 ke 17 | 1. 18 | 1.09 | 1.12 | 1.16 | 1.16 1.08 | 1.40 | 1.05 | 0.92 | 0.79 0.81 | 0.81 | 0.78 | 0.73 oO. 78 | 0.77 | 0.8 81 | i sas ts ‘1g | 0.86 | 0.78 | 0.93 


























* Not including industrial business. 


+ Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. 


Investing Insurance Millions 


John W. Stedman Outlines Work of Prudential Com- 
pany’s Bond Department in Handling Thirty 
Millions of Preferred Stocks* 


The bond department is responsible for secur- 
ity investments amounting to-day to about 
$842,000,000, or about 42 per cent of the Pru- 
dential’s total assets. These securities net a 
return of about 4.90 per cent, and include, for 
the first time, as a result of purchases initiated 
in January, 1928, over $30,000,000 worth of sea- 
soned preferred stocks of well-managed rail- 
road, public utility and industrial companies 
of the strongest credit. As securities of this 
character are scarce and cannot be purchased 
in any quantity without advancing prices to un 
attractive levels, this new departure will, I 
predict, provide only limited and rather unsatis- 
factory employment for our funds. However, 
the exemption from Federal income tax of divi- 
dends, and, as a result of a decision of the 
Supreme Court last June, the exemption, also, 
of interest on United States Government, state, 
county, and municipal bonds, has the practical 
effect of increasing the yield on a large por- 
tion of our investments. After making allow- 
ance for this exemption, I think I am safe in 
estimating the average yield on our total secur- 
ity holdings to be about 5 per cent. 

This is a pretty fair return, but it is much 
below the rate earned last year by one of our 
large Canadian competitors which inaugurated 
5 years ago a policy of investing extensively in 
common stocks. The success to date of this 
policy makes it interesting to speculate as to 
what would be the situation to-day if all the 
legal reserve life insurance companies of the 
United States had for the last 5 years, State 
statutes permitting, pursued the same policy to 
the same extent. 

Out of approximately 16 billions of assets 
at the end of last year these companies, instead 
of having nearly 7 billion in mortgage loans, 
would have had only 1% billions, while their 


* Excerpts from an 
dential salesmen. 


address delivered before Pru- 
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common stock holdings, which were negligible, 
would have totaled the huge sum of 8% bil- 
lions. You can imagine the economic and polit- 
ical consequences. 

Of course interest rates on mortgage loans 
would soon have gone as high as the usury 
laws would allow, and onerous bonuses and 
commissions would have been exacted in addi- 
tion; while simultaneously the yield on sound 
and seasoned common stocks, even in a bear 
market, would have declined to that of long-: 
term government bonds. 

Even before the storm of public opinion had 
moved legislative committees in nearly every 
State to investigate the cost of housing, it would 
be apparent that the new investment policy 
would have to be abondoned, because when put 
into practice by all the insurance companies of 
North America it would defeat its own pur- 
pose. This is reductio adabsurdum, but it does 
explain the cause of a large fraction of the 
wide difference between our income return and 
our Canadian competitor’s. 

Last year the bond department on the author- 
ity of the finance committee invested $140,500,- 
000, or at the rate of about $2,700,000 per week. 
Operating on the principle that the collective 
capital of the Prudential’s great family of hard- 
working, self-sacrificing men and women should 
be made to earn the highest return consistent 
with safety, we succeeded, in the face of rap- 
idly rising prices and low money rates, in ob- 
taining an average gross yield not taking into 
account the benefit of tax exemption of 4.76 
per cent. 

The putting out each week of $2,700,000 in- 
volves, of course, an alert attention to market 
opportunities and an immense amount of 
thorough and careful, yet rapid, investigation 
and analysis—rapid, because in an active and 
rising bond market we are often given barely 
48 hours to reach a judgment on some pro- 


§ Formerly Southern L. & T. $ Formerly Dakota Life. 


position in which time we must discover, either 
the nigger in the wood pile, or the hidden as- 
sets. We must prick some bubble of inflated 
valuation, unravel a tangled skein of corporate 
relations, and recast, revise and renew the rec- 
ord of financial transactions covering a period 
of perhaps over 10 years. Also, because vigil- 
ance is the price of security, the bond depart- 
ment is endlessly engaged in the work of study- 
ing the effect of changing economic conditions 
and the variations in managerial ability upon 
every investment in our long list. 

The present manager of the bond department 
is Ralph Rainsford, a graduate of Harvard 
College and Scientific School, and has had 25 
years’ experience as a mining, public utility and 
industrial engineer with some of the leading 
concerns of the country. He is responsible to 
me for the coordination of the work and for 
the efficient functioning of the organization, 

Three specialists are at the head of three 
main investment divisions. Frank H. Me- 
Guigan, with the degree of mechanical engt- 
neer from Massachusetts Tech, is our railroad 
expert, who keeps his eye and mind, trained 
by 25 years of practical railroad experience, on 
our $332,000,000 of steam transportation. 

Franklin J. Howes is our public utility ex- 
pert. He was graudated from the University 
of Michigan with the degree of electrical en- 
gineer 25 years ago, and was before he came 
to us first chief, and later consulting engineer 
of an electric light and power and gas com- 
pany serving a city of nearly 350,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is his duty to apply his practical ex- 
perience and technical knowledge in interpret- 
ing the financial and operating statistics which 
are periodically reported to us by the 159 pub- 
lic utility companies in which we have invested 
$228,000,000. 

Our third specialist is Albert I. Stiles, a 
graduate of Leland Stanford and a civil engi- 
neer by profession. In following his profes- 
sion he has had many and varied contacts, not 
the least valuable of which being the analytical 
work he did for banking and fire insdrance 
interests in New York. The $60,000,000 in- 
vestment over which he has supervision though 
much the smallest of the three main divisions 
embraces a variety of businesses. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS } 


NEAL wee ye President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer i 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 7 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 











OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t i 
JOHN KAY, V. -Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
en BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t { 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,600.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
aw 3 BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
I JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 


- WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN Ray, V.-Pres’t A.H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 


CHARLES L. pat President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
OHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 

















$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. , 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 ; 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 ' 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 














$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN weer Vice-Pres’t & Gen’! Mgr. i 
INTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 . FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t ; 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE co. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 

















WESTERN DEPARTMENT er ere PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ones y EARE, yo ee Il. Newark, New Jersey ae “. Sonzemne Fs“ m 
anager n Franc’ » Californ 
ie - Mariagers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. &E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R.LM. SMITH 461-467 aor St., tpt eromte, age Ass’t Manager 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE — ~<a JOHN R. COONEY 
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Interstate Underwriters 


Board Manual 


Rules and Regulations for 
Floater Business Set 
Down in Booklet 





Marine Insurance Defined 





Board, under Direction of John R. 
Dumont, Now Prepared to Carry 
Out Long Awaited Plans 





After many months of work, the Interstate 
Underwriters Board has completed its manual 
of rules and regulations which is being mailed 
to board members and all regional rating organ- 
izations. This booklet contains advisory rules, 
regulations and forms for writing of floater 
reporting value and multiple location forms of 
coverage. 

The board was formed in January of this year 
and is under the management of John R. Du- 
mont, former Insurance Commissioner of the 
state of Nebraska. 

Great changes in merchandising have brought 
about a definite demand for a countrywide 
method of handling fire insurance. Heretofore 
it has been impossible for general business to 
receive proper consideration and as a conse- 
quence, much of this business has been im- 
properly written in non-admitted companies and 
under marine forms. 


One of the first tasks completed by the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board was to adopt a defini- 
tion of marine insurance and set out clearly 
what should properly be written under fire 
policies as distinguished from marine policies. 
The definition of marine insurance as set out in 
the rules and regulations is practically the same 
as the New York Insurance law on this subject 
and that adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This pamphlet places information in the hands 
of companies, agents and brokers as to correct 
forms and methods of writing these special fire 
‘overages and places the same on a uniform 
basis. 

While the rules permit any agent or broker 
to solicit this business, the nature of the con- 
tracts is such that it is deemed necessary that 
the actual writing of the policies should be 
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AMARINE IN 


limited to specified offices and, in fact, most 
companies will no doubt insist on writing these 
policies only in their home offices. In this way 
the company will be in a position to see that all 
underlying policies necessary to meet state re- 
quirements are properly issued and counter- 
signed. 


No advisory rate will be computed by the 
Interstate Underwriters Board unless application 
is made on the proper form with full details and 
said application is signed by both the assured 
agent, broker or company making the request. 

Under this new plan, the assured will be able 
to secure one rate covering all locations. The 
Interstate Underwriters Board is not a rating 
bureau, but will obtain, from the various rating 
organizations throughout the United States, the 
specific rates at the various locations of any 
risk and from these compute an average. This 
advisory rate will then be furnished to the rat- 
ing bureaus for promulgation. 


AMERICA FORE OFFICER 





B. M. Culver 


Mr. Culver, vice-president of the Niagara 
Fire, which recently joined the America Fore 
group, has been elected vice-president of all 
the companies in the fleet. 







Upper Peninsula Agents 
Convene 


Michigan Regional Group Well- 
Known for Its Successful 
Meetings 





Commissioner Livingston 


Speaks 


Explains Departmental Attitude To- 
wards New Michigan Insurance 
Code 





SAULT STE. Marie, Micu., June 24.—Despite 
unfavorable weather which undoubtedly reduced 
the attendance materially, over 80 agents were 
present Saturday for the “Upper Peninsula In- 
surance Day” regional meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents, held at the 
Hotel Ojibway under the auspices of the Soo 
Underwriters Association. 

The meeting, noted annually as the largest 
regional meeting held in the country, was fully 
up to its usual standard as an agents’ rally, the 
presence of Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
of the state department and Clyde B. Smith, 
Lansing, chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association, adding much to 
the interest in the affair. 

In addressing the Upper Peninsula agents, the 
commissioner confined himself to an explanation 
of various features of the revised insurance code, 


_the important law passed by the 1929 legislature 


which completely revamps the statutes relating 
to many forms of insurance. He also, for the 
first time, indicated the department’s policy to- 
ward portions of the new law in the matter of 
enforcing the new and in practically all cases 
more stringent provisions. 

Two of the important powers placed in the 
commissioner’s hands, the licensing of agents on 
a qualifications basis and the examining of aspir- 
ants for public adjusters’ licenses, were particu- 
larly stressed. “While I would have liked to 
secure a much stronger law in the licensing of 
agents,” said Mr. Livingston, “it was necessary 
for me to ask for only that which I could en- 
force. Our appropriation was such that we 
could not fully enforce such a law, and any 
law that is not fully enforced is a failure. So 
I asked only for the right to inquire into or 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Revise Commissions in 


Los Angeles 


Committees of the Pacific Board 
and the Los Angeles Ex- 
change Confer 





Scaled Higher in Most Cases 





Scheme for Changing Agency Repre- 
sentation Also Submitted to 
Membership 





Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 24.—As a result 
of a series of conferences between the com- 
mission revision committee of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific and a com- 
mittee representing the Los Angeles Insurance 
Exchange an agreement has been reached sub- 
ject to the approval of the members of the 
Board and the Exchange, whereby commis- 
sions in the metropolitan district of Los Ange- 
les will be increased and the agency representa- 
tion situation changed. 

The Board proposes to place commissions on 
a 15, 20, 25 and 30 per cent basis rather than 
the present 15, 20 and 25 per cent basis. How- 
ever, in some instances the commission is re- 
duced on unprotected business. 

If this commission basis is adopted by the 
Board and is agreeable to the members of the 
Exchange the committee representing the Ex- 
change agrees to recommend to its membership 
that they co-operate to the fullest extent in ef- 
fecting the following changes: 

1. A certain specified reduction of the area 
of the present so-called metropolitan district. 

2. The formation of four outlying districts 
within the area of the present metropolitan dis- 
trict, but outside the boundary lines of the newly 
defined central district; these four outlying dis- 
tricts to be known as the northern, the western, 
the southern, and the eastern districts. 

3. The approval as associate members of the 
Exchange of one agent for each company and 
one agent for its underwriter in each of the four 
outlying districts. If a company has no under- 
writer annex then two agents may be appointed 
in each of the outlying districts for the parent 
company, or a total of eight appointments. 

Agents appointed for these four outlying dis- 
tricts must join the Exchange. 
will qualify as associate members, and it is pro- 
posed to charge them no initiation fee but to 
assess them due at the rate of not to exceed 
$12 per annum. 

These associate member agents are to receive 
the saine rate of commission on business located 
within the said outlying district as other Los 
Angeles agents, provided they write their own 
policies. 

These associate 
write insurance on risks located within the cen- 
tral district; all such business coming to them 
must be placed with and cleared through the 
regularly appointed downtown agents of the 
companies they represent in practically the 
same manner as brokerage business is now han- 


member agents may not 


dled. 
Existing regularly appointed agents having 


Fire Insurance 


Such agents: 


Statistics Regarding New York 
Insurance Department 

For the information of the public, through 
the newspapers, the Democratic State Commit- 
tee, of New York, has been preparing and send- 
ing out a series of articles describing the func- 
tions of the different departments of the New 
York State Government. The latest of these 
is one relating to the insurance department, 
which now supervises 897 insurance organiza- 
tions, including 558 fire and marine, 158 life, 
136 casualty and 45 title insurance companies 
or associations. These 897 organizations pos- 
sess about $17,500,000,000 of assets, and are re- 
ported to transact over 80 per cent of the in- 
surance of the entire United States. Among 
the duties of the insurance department are the 
task of ascertaining that companies are prop- 
erly organized and financed, that expenses of 
operation are kept within proper bounds, that 
adequate reserves and surplus are maintained 
to enable the meeting of policy obligations and 
that capital investments are glit-edged and all 
investments are profitable. There are now 216 
employees on the payroll of the insurance de- 
partment, and last year the receipts of the de- 
partment were $2,137,533, while the expenses 
were $728,437, leaving what is styled a profit 
of $1,409,096. 


Kentucky Agents’ Convention at 
Frankfort 

FRANKForT, Ky., June 24.—There are 200 
insurance men from all parts of Kentucky in 
session in Louisville, Ky., attending the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. The meeting is 
being held at the Brown Hotel. Among the 
speakers on the program are Harry B. Wilson 
Irvine, president; R. R. Williams, Louisville; 
James M. Huber, Lebanon; E. M. Griggs, as- 
sistant general counsel of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Frank B. Nelson, man- 
ager of the Western Adjustment and Inspection 
Company; R. P. Devan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

The purpose of the convention is educational, 
as well as social, and the speeches were inspir- 
The delegates had a wonderfully good 
time at the banquet Tuesday night. 


ing. 











offices within the outlying districts may continue 
to write business as heretofore, provided such 
appointments are considered as one of the two 
appointments now allowed for each company 
and/or underwriter in the central district; and 
such appointments will not reduce the number 
of associate member agents which a company 
may appoint under this proposed agreement. 

If these proposals are adopted the Board will 
arrange to provide such service to its members 
and their agents as may be required to secure 
proper enforcement of the several provisions 
Also, the Board and the Exchange 

their rules to conform to these 


set forth. 
will 
agreements. 


amend 


It is fully expected that the Los Angeles In- 
surance Exchange will approve these proposals. 





Maryland Business Good 


Insurance Department Notes 
Gains in All Branches of 
Business 


Foreign Companies Decrease 





Local Companies Wrote One Quar- 
ter of All Casualty and Surety 
Business in the State 





According to the preliminary report of Har- 
rison Rider, state insurance commissioner of 
Maryland, all branches of insurance, excepting 
casualty, fidelity and surety and the fire and 
marine business of foreign companies, show a 
very substantial gain for 1928. 

Of life premiums amounting to $45,444,259.97 
in 1928 the Maryland legal reserve companies 
received $7,056,713.86, with the remaining 
$38,387,546.11 going to legal reserve companies 
of other state, and foreign companies. 

Maryland casualty, fidelity and surety com- 
panies, stock and mutual, received $2,927,300.86, 
and the stock and mutual comanies of other 
states and foreign companies received $8,740,- 
804.34 while $341,089.48 went to reciprocals and 
inter-insurers. 

Stock and mutual fire companies of Mary- 
land received, in premiums, $1,395,786.13 in 
1928, against $1,270,031.35 in 1927, showing a 
gain of $125,754.78 while the stock and mutual 
fire companies of other states received $8,960,- 
774.12 in 1928 against $8,530,083.48, an increase 
of $430,690.64. Foreign fire companies received 
$1,467,969.95 which is a loss of $56,634.43 for 
1928. However the reciprocals show a gain 
of $74,808.52, their deposits for 1928 being 
$341,089.48 against $266,280.96 in 1927. Mary- 
land stock and mutual fire companies wrote 
(on property in Maryland) $200,931,720.87 in 
1928 against $158,301,463.91 in 1927 while those 
of other states wrote business amounting to 
$1,657,634,502.02 against $1,565,092,257.81. To- 
tal gain for 1928 being $135,172,501.19. 

Decreases for 1928 are shown as follows: 
Foreign fire and marine companies business 
written last year amounted to $420,879.594 
against $504,936,109 in 1927, with premiums 
amounting to $1,467,969.95, for 1928, as against 
$1,524,604.38 in 1927. Fidelity, casualty and 
surety business in 1928 was $2,927,300.86, 
which is a decrease of $82,949.46 as compared 
to 1927 business. 

Ordinary life insurance business in 1928 to- 
taled $156,323,526.13 while total industrial writ- 
ing is placed at $69,664,662. 


Fireman’s Fund Elects Frank 
J. Agnew 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Firemen’s Fund Insurance Company held at 
San Francisco on June 12th, Frank J. Agnew 
was elected assistant secretary. His promotion 
from the position of superintendent of agencies 
is in recognition of the splendid work he has 
accomplished for the company since he joined 
it seven years ago as a special agent. 
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Reports of Agents’ Meetings Throughout Country 


Utah Agents Hold Convention 





Commissioner McQuarrie, E. Hugh 
Miller, Major Frank Francis and 
Others Address Gathering 

Ocpen, Utan, June 24.—Members of the 
Utah State Association of Insurance Agents 
held their annual mid-year convention in the 
Hotel Bigelow Saturday with President Trace 
Turner, of Ogden presiding. The principal 
business was the report of E. Hugh Miller, 
Salt Like City, chairman of the Utah commit- 
tee who returned recently from San Fran- 
cisco. He told of the formation of the new 
Pacific Coast conference committee which will 
include the Mountain States. Mr. Miller also 
reported that board officials in San Francisco 
regarded conditions in Utah as gratifying. 

The first speaker was Major Frank Francis 
of Ogden who welcomed the visitors and ob- 
served that they were engaged in a calling of 
much benefit to our economic life and to busi- 
ness. 

John G. McQuarrie, State insurance commis- 
sioner, who is around again following a recent 
operation told the convention of his admiration 
for the Utah agents because of their ability to 
get together for purposes of co-operation, al- 
though they are competitors. He also referred 
to the committee appointed by the Governor of 
Idaho recently which will make a study of the 
insurance laws of that State with a view to 
their unification and extension where neces- 
sary. Mr. McQuarrie expressed the hope that 
insurance officials of other States would be per- 
mitted to study the recommendations. 

A banquet was held in the Hermitage Hotei 
in Ogden Canyon. J. Francis Fowles of Ogden 
was toastmaster. P. H. Mulcahy, a former 
president of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 
urged the members of the association to raise 
the standards so as to make their business the 
profession he believed it deserved to become. 


Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
Meeting 


Thirty-fifth Semi-Annual Convention 
at Crab Orchard Attend by Over 
Two Hundred 


FRANKForT, Ky., June 25.—The regular semi- 
annual convention of the fire underwriters of 
the State was held this week at Crab Orchard, 
Ky., which was the thirty-fifth meeting. All 
of the fire insurance companies of the State 
were represented at the meeting, there being 
over two hundred present for the two-days’ ses- 
sion. The underwriters had at their meeting 
Glenn W. Wheeler, vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co.; E. A. Henne, secre- 
tary of the American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, both of Chicago. J. V. Bowman is 
president of the Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
and E. A. Parsons is secretary. The meeting 
was enjoyable from every standpoint, and was 
instructive to the last minute. Practically every 
person present promise to return at the next 
semi-annual meeting which will be held here. 
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Mississippi Agents Elect Frank 
Ranson President 





Adopt Resolutions Condemning 
Asents Who Do Not Maintain 
Recording Office in State 

Frank T. Ranson, Aberdeen, Miss., was last 
week elected to the presidency of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Insurance Agents at the 
closing session of the organization’s annual con- 
vention held at Jackson, Miss. O. T. Palmer of 
Gulfport, Miss., was made vice-president, while 
the convention re-elected Ramsey Roberts of 
Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 

A probe of alleged violations of rebate laws 
in the State was launched when the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution asking the co-opera- 
tion of the organization’s entire membership 
to this end. A resolution was passed in which 
Commissioner of Insurance Ben S. Lowry was 
requested to discontinue the issuance of licenses 
to agents of companies which do not maintain 
recording offices in the State. 

Following the adoption of this resolution, 
President Ranson was authorized to engage 
counsel to secure the removal of all unlicensed 
brokers from a field committee of five which 
was established to aid the State rating bureau in 
adjusting complaints between companies. 

A special feature of the convention was a 
golf tournament in which several luminaries 
of the southern insurance golf fraternity estab- 
lished club records. 


Michigan Regional Meeting 

(Concluded from page 12) 
examine any individual applying for a license. 
* * * That is extremely broad and I shall use it 
with discretion and will enforce it whenever I 
find it is necessary * * *, I will use my author- 
ity only when a company shows itself to be abso- 
lutely devoid of any regard for the kind of 
agents that it appoints, or when an agent asks 
for the appointment of solicitors who are not 
qualified for the insurance business. I believe 
that as commissioner I have a right to expect 
the company and the agent will qualify employes 
so that the public will not be injured by their 
appointment. 

“Up until this time, special mutual companies 
and all reciprocal exchanges were not obliged 
to have their agents licensed. As a result, many 
agents that were unsatisfactory for stock and 
general mutual companies immediately became 
agents for those classes of companies when their 
licenses were revoked by the insurance depart- 
ment. Under the new law it will be necessary 
for every company doing business in this state, 
except the farm mutual companies, to license its 
agents.” 

In regard to the public adjusters whom he 
termed “a curse in southern Michgian, particu- 
larly Detroit,” the commissioner promised “they 
will be required to pass an examination and to 
post a bond for the benefit of their clients.” He 
pledged himself to see that there is a change in 
the condition now prevailing. 

The commissioner shed some light on the 
changes relating to auto business, a line which 


Illinois Field Men Hold Joint 
Meeting 





Four Conventions in Progress at Wis- 
consin Resort Tuesday and 
W ednesday of This Week 

Four conventions were held by the field rep- 
resentatives of fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Illinois on Tuesday and and Wednesday of 
this week. The meetings were held at Lake Del- 
avan, Wis., and many joint activities marked 
the convention. The organizations participating 
were: the Illinois State Board of Fire Under- 
writers which comprises the field men employed 
by the (Western) Union companies; the Illinois 
Field Club, which includes field men of the 
Western Insurance Bureau companies, the IIli- 
nois State Fire Prevention Association, and the 
Illinois Pond of the Order of the Blue Goose, 
the fraternal organization for fire insurance. 

Nationally known executives addressed the 
meetings and all sessions were well attended by 
the field forces. The conventions carried an 
unusual amount of interest this year on account 
of the recent movement of the Union and Bu- 
reau. companies in meeting the competition of 
the mutual companies. It was felt in some 
quarters that the latter might retaliate with 
steps to offset these efforts which have brought 
about increased commissions for many classes 
of fire insurance. 

Baseball games, dancing and other forms of 
entertainment kept the conventionites busy be- 
tween business sessions. The annual golf tourn- 
ament brought the conventions to a close on 
Wednesday afternoon. 








he said causes the department more trouble than 
any other with the exception of health and 
accident. The new law also specifies, he 
pointed out, that a policy containing the amount 
of coverings and premium must be issued to the 
insured in all cases, remedying an evil in con- 
nection with the insuring of cars by finance 
companies which frequently left the purchaser of 
cars totally in the dark as to the scope of their 
coverage. 

Broadening of the investment laws so that 
fire and casualty companies may invest in any 
dividend-paying securities after they have capital 
and/or surplus of $1,000,000, while the life car- 
riers are also allowed more safe investments was 
another angle of the code seen as helpful by 
the commissioner. 

Mr. Smith, in his talk, stressed the advantages 
of affiliation with the National Association, 
pointing out the immense benefits to the organ- 
ized agents of the such Association-fostered 
enterprises as the automobile certificates and the 
development program to “trade-mark” insurance. 
He called attention to the fact that Michigan is 
to play host to the National Association at the 
convention in Detroit this fall, and urged the 
Upper Peninsular agents to attend in force. 
Those attending the meeting exemplified keen 
interest in this big meeting and tentative ar- 
rangements were announced for a boat trip to 
the convention to bring probably from 100 to 
150 northern Michigan agents to the occasion. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 


BRONX FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$5,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 


MERCHANTS a MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


EWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
$5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
$2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital,{Net Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE{WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND 
OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL{MERCHANDISE FLOATERS. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Camden Fire Plans Running 
Mate 


Organization of New Fire Company 
May Be Completed Late This 
Year or Early in 1930 


PHILADELHPIA, PENNA., June 25.—Officials 
of the Camden Fire Insurance Company are 
formulating plans for the organization of a 
fire company to be its running mate, according 
to a report received here today. Elwood S. 
Thompson, secretary and treasurer of the Cam- 
den Company, although refusing to confirm this 
report admitted that the project has been un- 
der consideration for some time and intimated 
that it will be brought to completion late this 
year or early in 1920. 

Several months ago reports were current that 
the Camden was being offered for sale and 
would be acquired by the Insurance Company 
of North America and the America Fore group, 
among others. Announcement of the plans for 
the organization of a running mate quieted 
these rumors and caused the company’s stock 
to reach a new high record mark for the year 
on the Philadelphia stock exchange. The latest 
quotation on June 25 was a little over $32, a 
fraction over the low for the year. 








Frank & DuBois Companies on 
Coast 

The Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of New York and the Yorkshire 
Indemnity Company, both operated in the Frank 
& Du Bois group, are planning the opening 
of a Pacific Coast department. The two com- 
panies are making formal entry into the states 
of California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Wallace Kelly, (brother of McClure Kelly. 
manager of the Insurance Company of North 
America), who has been handling the under- 
writing in the southern territory in the New 
York Frank & Du Bois office, will be manager 
of the Pacific Coast department. He is assis- 
tant secretary of the Seaboard Fire and Marine 
and secretary of the Yorkshire Indemnity. Mr. 
Kelly will assume his new duties here as soon 
as the preliminary arrangements for the open- 
ing of the office are complete. It is expected 
that as soon as the two companies are firmly 
established in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, that the department will be extended to 
other western states. 


Commission Competition on Coast 

SAN Francisco, Caurr., June 24.—The first 
manifestation of any reaction to the action of 
Neal Bassett’s Loyalty Group in increasing 
commissions to agents and brokers came to light 
on June 18th when it was learned that a non- 
board company, the Dubuque Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, had sent out a letter to its 
agents and brokers informing them that they 
stood ready to meet any reasonable commission 
competition. The letter is signed by Clarence 
de Veuve, general agent for the company. 


—Service Insurors, Incorporated, a general insur 
ance agency, has been organized by Charles M. Scis- 
sors of St. Louis. 
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When Agents Insure Their 
Own Risks 


May Not Use Company Con- 
nection to Insure Poor Risk 
For Self-Advantage 





Interesting Michigan Case 





Supreme Court Rules Against Agent 
Who Wrote Policy on Parents’ 
Building 





LansincG, Micu., June 24.—An agent who so 
far betrays the interest of his company as to 
insure with it a poor risk in which he has a 
personal financial interest, without apprising 
the company of the facts, is entitled to no pro- 
tection and no enforcible contract is entered 
into, the Michigan supreme court held in re- 
turning a verdict recently favorable to the Fire- 
men’s in an action brought against it by Ed- 
ward M. Martinck, a Menominee agent. 

Martinek, who inherited his agency when his 
father, Jacob J. Martinek, died in January, 
1924, appears to have placed with the Firemen’s 
an old residence, part of the estate of his 
parents. The building, located at Daggett, was 
unoccupied and in a bad state of repair. It was 
originally insured with the Boston but that com- 
pany withdrew from the territory and Martinek 
placed two policies on it with the Firemen’s, 
one in the amount of $1,000 in the name of the 
estate and the other for $800 in the name of 
Jacob J. Martinek, while a third policy for 
$2,000 was placed with another carrier. The de- 
fendant company, it was brought out at the 
the trial, was not informed either of Martin- 
ek’s personal interest or of the additional in- 
surance. The residence burned September 18, 
1926, and the Western Actuarial bureau rep- 
resentative, after negotiating for some time 
with Martinek, seems to have dropped adjust- 
ment attempts and the suit was instituted. The 
circuit court denied a judgment to Martinek and 
he appealed. 

The supreme court said, in part, relative to 
the claim: 

“It is settled law that if an agent is person- 
ally interested in property insured no policy is 
issued by him or action done in connection 
therewith binds the company unless it knows 
The plaintiff urged that 
agents often write policies on their own prop- 
erty and that their validity should be recognized 

This would be forceful if applied to a 
risk recognized as desirable and fair and such 


and assents. 


as the insurance company is accustomed to take; 
when, however, the agent issues a policy on a 
plainly undesirable risk of his own, the rule of 
frank disclosure to the principal applies with 
full force. The policy did not become in 
force nor was defense waived.” 


—Joseph M. Licklider, director of publicity and 
iles research for the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of the Adver- 
tising C:ub of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hope for Better Farm Condi- 
tions in Iowa 





Improvement of Rural Fire Fighting 
Facilities Will Cut Down Losses 
in Many Cases 

Iowa’s heavy rural fire loss is expected to be 

cut down tremendously the next few years as 
a result of a law passed by the recent lowa 
Legislature, which goes into effect early in 
July. 
The measure allows the trustees of any town- 
ship in the State to levy a tax to “purchase, 
own or maintain fire apparatus or equipment, or 
furnish service in the extinguishing of fires in 
the said township jointly with any city or town 
which owns or maintains such apparatus, equip- 
ment or service.” 

Claude W. Borrett, secretary of the Iowa 
State Fire Prevention Association for the last 
six years and one of the most active leaders in 
elimination of fire waste in Iowa, declared the 
law opens the way for the most forward step 
ever taken for the reduction of farm fires. 

Borrett pointed out that, with the exception 
of a few cases where towns and rural communi- 
ties have joined hands in the purchase and oper- 
ation of fire equipment, there is practically no 
fire protection on Iowa farms, and when a 
blaze starts the house or barn or other buildings 
are at the mercy of the flames. He said that 
very few homes have even a modern fire ex- 
tinguisher about the place. 

Borrett pointed to Altoona, Spencer, Nashau 
and Elgin as examples of towns with which the 
farmers within a certain radius co-operate in 
providing fire apparatus. The towns man the 
equipment in return for the privilege of using 
the extra apparatus when needed. 

The extensive Iowa hard roads program is 
another thing which will make it possible to 
combat farm fires more effectively. 


Fire Premiums Increase in 
Canada 





Loss Ratio Increase of 5 Per Cent 
in 1928—Reports from 207 
Companies 
During 1928 there was an increase in fire 
insurance premiums of $4.493,056, from $51,- 
493,056 in 1927 to $54,868,693. The losses in- 
curred in 1928 were $25,501,192, an increase of 
$4,669,261, over 1927. The loss ratio for 1928 
was 46.47 per cent compared with 40.71 per cent 

in 1927, and 49.19 per cent in 1926. 

During the year the business of fire insur- 
ance was transacted by 207 companies, 48 Can- 
adian, 65 British, 87 United States, and 7 for- 
eign. 

Companies reporting to the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Insurance show at the beginning of 
1929 assets of $160,076,717, an increase of $19,- 
407,104 over the preceding year. Liabilities, ex- 
cluding capital, amounted to $66,124,553, and 
capital invested totaled $17,020,555, leaving a 
net surplus of $77,431,609. 


Fire Insurance 
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‘ NE year after the Northern 
with the entered this country the 
‘es —s ey i 2 — 
ity’s first steam fire engine, create 
Marehs of a sensation at its try-out. For all its 
imperfections it was a wonderful im- 
Progress provement over the old hand-pump 


engine and was the forerunner of 
today’s marvelous equipment. 


With annual losses now of nearly $500,000,000 
as compared with about $15,000,000 in 1854 
the old style apparatus is as obsolete as the old 
hand written insurance policy. 


Despite the continual improvements that have 
resulted in the wonderful fire fighting facilities 
of today, the fact still remains true in 1929 as 
in 1854 that the only sure protection against 
financial loss by fire is sound and adequate 
fire insurance. 

















Great American 
Insurance Company 


~~ Now Pork i 


Your 
Company INCORPORATED -1872 Company 


onan al 1.1929 


$15, 000. 000.00 


‘65 as LIABILITIES 


24.46 5, 534.40 


T SURPLU 


27.7 29, 318.71 
67.194,.853.1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$42,729,3 18.71 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Gal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wn. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 Se. William Street 
SAN FRANGCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wnm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bld¢. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 






































NORTHERN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LTD. ef LONDON 
G0 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 














% Marine Dept. 
7 Win.H. McGee & Co. 
11S. William St.NY. 


Pacific Coast Dept. 
ll4- Sansome St. ¥ 
San Francisco Cal. 





38 Years of Insurance Service 


The most liberal Ordinary Policies on men and women 
from age 10 to age 60. Annuity contracts; preferred risk 
policy at lower rates; sub-standard service to our full-time 


agents. 
Industrial Insurance from birth to age 65 


The only Non-Participating Company in the history of American 
Life Insurance to pay Voluntary Dividends on 


Non-Participating Ordinary Policies 





SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Baltimore, Maryland 
Assets over $8,000,000 Insurance in Force over $90,000,000 
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EK. U. A. Adopts New Scale 
For New Jersey 


Brokerage Commissions Are 10 
Points Below Agents, Except 
on Special Classes 


Temporary Scale Abandoned 





Association Will Agree to Changes in 
Brokerage Rule by Local Boards 





The Eastern Underwriters Association last 
week adopted a permanent commission scale for 
New Jersey, together with a brokerage rule for 
that state, providing for brokerage commissions 
10 points below agent’s commissions, except on 
the class on which agents receive 15 per cent, on 
this class the brokerage is to be 5 points below 
the agent’s commissions. However, it is pro- 
vided that if any local board secures approval 
of a different brokerage rule, then that rule 
will be effective in its territory. The associa- 
tion reaffirmed the commission of 5 points less 
for non-policy writing agents than recording 
agents. 

The New Jersey graded commission scale of 
15, 20 and 30 per cent, which was a temporary 
affair, and in effect about a year, was adopted 
pending the constitutionality of the amendment 
of the Ramsay Act. Therefore, the scale 
adopted last week, and effective July 1, will be 
permanent, it is expected, inasmuch as the 
courts have ruled that the amendments are con- 
stitutional. 

The following properties are changed in the 
new scale: 

Amusement Parks, buildings and contents, 15 
per cent. 

Armories, buildings and contents. 
lic Buildings. ) 

“mt private, buildings and contents, 30 per 
cent. 

Baseball Parks, Fair Grounds and Race 
Track Property, 15 per cent. 

Bathhouses, public, buildings and contents, 15 
per cent. 

Boarding Houses—frame or seasonal or re- 
sort—and their contents, 20 per cent. 

Boarding Stables, buildings and contents, 20 
per cent. 

Boat Houses, public, buildings and contents, 
15 per cent. 
Boats and Launches, public, 15 per cent. 


Bridges, 15 per cent. 

Buildings of Mixed Construction. Where a 
brick building has a frame extension, the addi- 
tion being more than one story in height or ex- 
ceeding 650 sq. ft. in ground area, the building 
shall class as frame. For commission refer to 
specific occupancy classification. 

Cement or Concrete Block buildings—class as 
frame. For commission refer to specific occu- 
pancy classification. 


Clubs, Country, Golf, Tennis, Boating and 
Sporting—buildings and contents, 20 per cent. 

Cordwood, Logs and Bark, 15 per cent. 

Courthouses—frame—and contents, 20 per 
cent. 

Dredges—15 per cent. 

Educational Institutions—brick and contents: 
When written with at least 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause, 30 per cent. When written without 


(See Pub- 
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or less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 25 

cent. 

Elevators (grain, malt, etc.), buildings 
contents, 15 per cent. 

Errors and Omissions Insurance, 25 per cent. 

Exposition Property—brick or frame—build- 
ings and contents, 15 per cent. 

Fair Grounds, Baseball and Race Track 
Property, 15 per cent. 

Garages—public—brick—and contents: When 
written with at least 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause, 25 per cent. When written without or 
less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 per cent. 

Greenhouses, private, and contents, 30 per 
cent. 

Hollow Tile and Interlock Buildings—class 
as frame. For commissions refer to specific 
occupancy classification. 

Hotels—(seasonal or resort, except brick re- 
sort hotels of all year occupancy and except 
fireproof), buildings and contents, 20 per cent. 

Hotels (resort, all year occupancy )—brick 
(except fireproof)—buildings and: contents. 
When written with at least 80 per cent coin- 
surance clause, 25 per cent. When written with- 
out or less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 per 
cent. 

Hotels—fireproof—buildings and _ contents: 
When written with at least 80 per cent coin- 
surance clause, 30 per cent. When written with- 
out or less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 per 
cent. 

Household Furniture in use in buildings with 
mercantile or other than purely dwelling or 
office occupancy above grade floor, 20 per cent. 

Ice Houses, buildings and contents, 15 per 
cent. 

Improvements to buildings when insured with 
building—same rate of commission as building. 

Institutions—Medical and Health—Asylums, 
Hospitals and Homes, public and private—brick 
—such as those for the Aged, Crippled, Blind, 
Deaf, Dumb, Poor or for Sailors or Soldiers or 
Orphans and contents: When written with at 
least 80 per cent coinsurance clause, 30 per cent. 
When written without or less than 80 per cent 
coinsurance, 25 per cent. 

Institutions—Medical and Health—Asylums, 
Hospitals and Homes, public and private— 
frame—such as those for the Aged, Crippled, 
Blind, Deaf, Dumb, Poor or for Sailors or Sol- 
diers or Orphans and contents, 20 per cent. 

Interlock and Hollow Tile Buildings—class 
as frame. For commission refer to specific oc- 
cupancy classification. 

Launches, steam or gasoline, 15 per cent. 

Logs, Bark and Cordwood, 15 per cent. 

Lumber: When written with at least 80 per 
cent coinsurance clause, 25 per cent. When 
written without or less than 80 per cent coin- 
surance, 20 per cent. 

Mercantile Buildings—brick or frame: When 
written with at least 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause, 30 per cent. When written without or 
less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 per cent. 

Mercantile, Contents, including Furniture and 
Fixtures, located in brick buildings: When 
written with at least 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause, 25 per cent. When written without or 
less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 per cent. 
Notre: In no case shall Mercantile Stocks 
and/or Furniture and Fixtures take a higher 
rate or commission than the rate to which the 
building containing them is eligible. 

Mercantile Contents, including Furniture and 
Fixtures, located in frame buildings (other than 
buildings only one story high or having only 
dwellings above first floor), 20 per cent. Note: 
In no case shall Mercantile Stocks and/or Fur- 
niture and Fixtures take a higher rate of com- 
mission than the rate to which the building con- 
taining them is eligible. 

Mercantile Contents, including Furniture and 
Fixtures, located in frame buildings only one 
story high or having only dwellings above first 
floor: When written with at least 80 per cent 


per 


and 
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coinsurance clause, 25 per cent. When written 
without or less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 
per cent. 

Piers and Merchandise therein or theron: 
When written with at least 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause, 25 per cent. When written without 
or less than 80 per cent coinsurance clause, 20 
per cent. 

Profits Insurance. 
ance.) 

Public Bathhouses, 15 per cent. 

Public Buildings—brick—Armories, Art Gal- 
leries, City Halls, Court Houses, Fire Depart- 
ment Stations, Fire Patrol Stations, Jails, Li- 
braries, Museums, Police Stations, Pumping 
Stations and Town Halls and contents: When 
written with at least 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause, 30 per cent. When written without or 
less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 per cent. 

Pumping Stations, Water—brick—buildings 
and contents. (See Public Buildings.) 

Race Tracks, Fair Grounds and Baseball 
property, 15 per cent. 

Religious Institutions—brick—and contents: 
When written with at least 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause, 30 per cent. When written without 
or less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 25 per 
cent. 

Religious Institutions—frame—buildings and 
contents, 20 per cent. 

Rents. Same rate of commission as building. 

Special Hazards—brick—single occupancy* 
and contents: When written with at least 80 
per cent coinsurance clause, 25 per cent. When 
written without or less than 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance, 20 per cent. 

Special Hazards—frame or of more than sin- 
gle occupancy*—buildings and contents, 20 per 
cent. 

Steamboats, vessels and cargoes, 15 per cent. 

Tobacco Barns, buildings and contents, 15 per 
cent. 

Use and Occupancy—Rate of building where- 
in whereon the U. & O. policy applies. 


Warehouses—brick or frame—and contents: 
When written with at least 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause, 25 per cent. When written without 
or less than 80 per cent coinsurance clause, 20 
per cent. 


Water-works and Pumping Stations—frame, 
20 per cent. 

* NoteE.—The requirement as to “single occu- 
ancy” shall be considered as being complied 
with if three-fourths of the total floor area is 
occupied by one tenant or if there are not more 
than two addition tenants. 


“UNPROTECTED 

“Unprotected” Risks are such as are not des- 
ignated by the Rating Expert of this Company 
as being under fire protection nor classed by the 
Rating Expert as Sprinklered. 

Public Utilities—brick or frame—and con- 
tents: When written with at least 80 per cent 
coinsurance clause, 25 per cent. When written 
without or less than 80 per cent coinsurance, 20 
per cent. 


(See Commission Insur- 


“UNPROTECTED” 

The agent shall repay to this Company (on 
business heretofore or hereafter written) return 
commissions on Cancelled liability and on Re- 
ductions in premiums at the same rate at which 
he was originally compensated. 

The foregoing commissions include all Agency 
expenses such as postage, exchange, advertising, 
solicitors’ fees, personal local license fees, clerk 
hire, rent, services in adjusting losses under 
policies issued at the Agency and all other 
Agency charges whatsoever, excepting only 
maps, map corrections, advertising as required 
by law and taxes. 


Fire Insurance 
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Full Home Office Cooperation 


Makes for Agency Success 


HE ability of the home office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company to 
understand and fully appreciate the efforts of 
its agents throughout the United States and 
Canada and its willingness to cooperate at all 
times has resulted in a remarkable yet natural 
growth in which the agent materially benefits. 


This cooperation, as much as any other single fac- 
tor, has enabled the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company to take its place as the largest casualty 
and surety company in America. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
ESSENTIALLY AN AGENCY COMPANY 























BRANCH MANAGERS 
WANTED! 


Profitable Opportunities 
In Forgery Insurance Field 


The General Indemnity Corporation of America is 
expanding its Merit Rating Forgery Bond selling or- 
ganization. This company, chartered in 1914, the 
originator of Theft By Check Alteration policies, is 
appointing managers in over 50 of the largest cities 
in the country. To these managers a most attractive 
proposition is being made. 


Overwriting commissions on business already established. 

Overwriting commissions on business being written by 
present salesmen. 

Opportunities for profitable broker contracts. 

Splendid prospect lists and other home office cooperation. 

Liberal advance commission on bond applications. 


Office, stenographic service, stationery, advertising and 
selling helps furnished free. 


nN = 
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High-class insurance men, preferably with forgery 
or casualty experience desired. Other connections 
may be maintained until volume of forgery insurance 
business justifies full time service. 


If interested in further particulars write, giving 
previous experience in selling insurance and particu- 
larly that in the forgery field. 


Address Manager, Forgery Bond Department 


General Indemnity Corp. of America 


P. O. Box No. 985, Rochester, N. Y. 









































Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement of 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


SHEARN MOODY, Vice President 


W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Writes ORDINARY—INDUSTRIAL—GROUP—HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1928 


ASSETS 

eral Sestate waned |... 5... < cic cece nc ccsccws' $ 1,274,803 .63 
Real Estate Contract of Sale................. 491,398 .35 
ERS RODE EN ee pane oa ie are 15,660,381 .35 
OTE EOS Toa I ae 2S eae a eee ae 3,123,464 .32 
EROS ECR. os osc s wis. keakcavceeacdaes 10,127,325 .31 
RE TAEMERTUURIREIRSS oe vo 5 og psp dh ce disse a siis ak Sos 1,150,206 .14 
Certmcates a! Deposit... . 6 coke cc ccs ces 12,994.77 
Interest Due and Accrued................... 576,484 .28 
Deferred and Unco!lected Premiums.......... 837,218 .64 
PRON RRA ONS aoa ars aicsa ce 5% ole rinis <r a abe 130,642 .87 

PRR oN nc Earn week $33,384,919 66 


LIABILITIES 
Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 and 

SUC aa ear aet th SP Any Oot oer net rdry EAT $28,255,547 .71 
Reserve for Death Losses and Maturities in Pro- 

CESSIOF AGHISEMICNE «0.0.5 ccc soc c cc eiseas cae 419,393 .41 
ROSEt CMO PREOS: ci 55s alaixiosere 6 sob a:ciewlalaicre esl 196,417 .83 
Miscellaneous) WIA Diity .....2:5..5...6 2 wciecsacces 292,447 .31 
GA PItAl GtOCkE . oc. <o.c 4 oss eieceaie $2,000,000 .00 
Assigned Funds and Surplus. .... 2,221,113 .40 
Surplus Security to Policyholders............. 4,221,113 .40 

otal LigWiities. 66 ioscces ida os eestor $33,384,919 .66 


GAINS MADE DURING 1928 


Increase in insurance in Force, for year 1928.... 
Increase in Admitted Assets, for year 1928........ 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1928 


$546,645,788.00 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eae ee ee 


$79,944,821.00 
3,853,813.96 


Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
$29,831,855.75 


Operates From Coast to Coast 
Canada to the Gulf, The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 


Gross Income Per Month Exceeds. 


$1,250,000.00 
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New Owners for ‘Indemnity 
Co. of America 


Organization Now in Position 
to Pay All Claims 
Against It 


Entire Capital Stock Sold 
Interests Identified With the Central 


Surety and Insurance Corporation 
Are Buyers 








St. Louis, Mo., June 22.—Following closely 
upon a policyholder’s application for a receiver- 
ship for the Indemnity Company of America 
of this city the entire block of $250,000 capital 
stock of that company has been purchased and 
the organization is able to pay immediately all 
legitimate claims against it. Announcement of 
the purchase was made June 21 by Insurance 
Commissioner Joseph B. Thompson of Mis- 
souri and former commissioner Walter K. 
Chorn, a Kansas City Attorney. 

A group of Kansas City capitalists identi- 
fied with the Central Surety and Insurance 
Corp., bought the stock and gained complete 
ownership and control of the company. It is 
announced that the new owners of the company 
intend to make it a running mate of the Cen- 
tral Surety and Insurance Corp., an organi- 
zation established about three years ago. Al- 
though it is not definitely known when the 
alliance will be effected, officials of the organi- 
zation intimate that it will not be long before 
the head office of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of America is established in Kansas 
City. 

A petition requesting the appointment of a 
receiver for the company which grew out of 
its alleged failure to pay $5,000 under a $7,500 
judgment against one of its policy holders, 
leaves the company until July 8 to show cause 
in the United States District Court in St. Louis, 
why a receiver should not be appointed. It was 
on the strength of the contemplated sale that 
former President George T. Priest obtained a 
stay in the action. The new owners will delve 
into the merits of the suit on which the receiv- 
ership application is based and if convinced the 
company is liable, the claim will be paid. 

At the close of 1928 the Indemnity Com- 
pany of America reported a total income for 
the year of $1,365,058; total disbursements, 
$1,331,413.64; admitted assets, $1,254,410.54; 
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liabilities, except capital, $877,641.04, and net 
surplus, $126,769.50. 

The Central Surety and Insurance Corp. in 
its short period of operation has built up an 
enviable reputation and has shown exceptional 
progress. It is officered by capable insurance 
men including Col. Fred W. Fleming, Presi- 
dent and Dennis Hudson, vice president and 
general manager. 


A. J. Helmick of Kansas City, Mo., for five 
years connected with the Missouri Insurance 
Department, will become secretary of the In- 
demnity Company of America and be the direct- 
ing head of the organization. In recent months 
he has been with the Central Surety and In- 
surance Corporation of Kansas City. 

The price paid for the Indemnity Company 
of America has not been revealed. Nor has it 
been made known how the stock purchased will 
be held. However, it is believed that the Kan- 
sas City financiers and others in the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation will become 
stockholders of the Indemnity Company of 
America. They include: R. A. Long, chair- 
man of the board for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company; F. W. Goebel, president Liberty Na- 
tional Bank; C. W. Allendoerfer, vice-president 
First National Bank; Walter Holmes, president 
Pioneer Trust Company; Louis B. Rothschild, 
president Rothschild & Sons Clothing Com- 
pany; Sigmund Harzfeld, president Harzfeld, 
3each & Steeper, and Homer Wilcox, president 
H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Company, all of Kan- 
sas City; Ward A. Neff, president Grovers 
Daily Jouranl, Chicago, Ill., and Fred W. Bon- 
fils, president of the Denver, Colo., Post. 


Funeral of A. J. Barr 


Cuicaco, Itt., June 24.—Funeral services for 
A. J. Barr, associate editor of the National 
Underwriter, were held here on Monday after- 
noon. Mr. Barr was killed instantly last Fri- 
day when the automobile in which he was riding 
overturned near Palatine, Ill. He was en route 
to attend the annual outing of the Cook County 
Field Club at Nippersink, Wis. Mr. Barr, who 
has been on the staff of the National Underwriter 
for three years, achieved distinction recently 
when his first novel, “Let Tomorrow Come,” a 
story of penitentiary and jail life was pub- 
lished. It was very favorably received. He is 
survived by his widow and one child. 


Suggest Novel Protection 
For Banks 


Michigan Bankers Federation 
Plans Relief From 
Banditry 


Widespread Alarm System 





Clyde B. Smith Endorses Plan For 
Warning Chain of Bankers and 
Merchants 





LaNsING, Micu., June 24.—A new plan for 
protecting banks of the county against banditry 
has been worked out by the Ingham County 
Bankers’ Federation as an outgrowth of the 
organization of a vigilante system throughout 
the state a year or so ago. It will be even more 
effective than the vigilante methods, it is hoped, 
and without that system’s weaknesses. 

The distinctive feature of the new plan is the 
linking by a secret and silent alarm of each 
bank in the county, a total of 22 financial insti- 
tutions, with the law enforcement agencies and 
with residents or merchants located at strategic 
points near each bank. Operation of the system, 
as explained at the annual meeting of the fed- 
eration, will be simple and effective. When a 
holdup or robbery of any sort occurs the alarm 
will be sounded, the officers will be put into 
immediate possession of this information and the 
strategically-located individuals who have prom- 
ised co-operation will post themselves as look- 
outs along the highways. There will be no 
general arming of the citizenry, a practice apt 
to prove dangerous in the excitement of a re- 
ported robbery, but each look-out will be ready 
to gain all possible information about the bandits 
if they pass his way. With the officers already 
in pursuit, it is anticipated that a successful 
holdup will become a rarity as the speedy opera- 
tion of the system will make for the almost in- 
stant apprehension of the robbers. The bankers 
have also agreed to offer a reward of $1,000 for 
the capture of any bank bandit. 

The plan won high praise from the 22 bankers 
attending the meeting and it was also lauded by 
law enforcement officers. Local insurance men 
believe this system practicable and Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing agent and chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion, who was present at the bankers’ meeting, 
told them he believed the companies would grant 
a 10 per cent reduction in burglary and holdup 
rates to the banks participating. 
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A YEAR OF 
SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 


Proportion of Term 
Insurance Written 


Reduced from 
20% to 8* 
in 1928 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
Agency Vice President 





























- $2,040,923.83 
Capital - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy — 


Assets - - 


holders - - $1,872,550.62 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Pacific Coast Canada 


CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
———$___— Montreal 
Virginia, No. and So. Carolina ; ee 
HAWKS vr aig gg INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado ~ Seutidens. 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY CO. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 24 States and Canada 





For Agency Cusneitiens Address Above, or 


Arthur H. F. Schumm 


Vice Pres. and General Manager 























Your production engine 





| . ; 7 

will miss—if the spark plug 
of home office co-operation 

has a tendency to foul. 


| Pennsylvania Surety 


Corporation 
i PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Joseph W. Ward, President 



































PROMPT SETTLEMENTS 
BREED BUSINESS 


Delays and quibbling discourage the agent and 
broker and irritate his client. If you are interested 
in prompt and friendly adjustment of losses 


Phone, Call or Write 


HUDSON  Sjgaie=s) CASUALTY 
INSURANCE © COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


CASUALTY FIDELITY AND 
INSURANCE SURETY BONDS 
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Unauthorized Insurance Is 
Outlawed 





Connecticut Legislature Passes 
Two Drastic Measures at 
Last Session 


One Aimed at Twisting 


Publicity Mediums Closed to “Boot- 
leg Insurance” under Terms 


of Bill 





A review of the legislation affecting insur- 
ance passed by the 1929 session of the Con- 
necticut Legislature includes two drastic meas- 
ures, one aimed at unauthorized insurance com- 
paines and the other at insurance “twisting.” 

By the passage of the former bill the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department was given an 
effective weapon in its campaign against un- 
authorized insurance, the so-called bootleg in- 
surance evil. Under an existing law agents are 
forbidden to place insurance with companies 
not licensed to do business in Connecticut, the 
penalty being a fine and jail sentence. The new 
law provides penalties for aiding “any corpo- 
ration, association or person not authorized to 
do business in this state in soliciting such busi- 
ness from residents of this state, by means of 
advertisements published in this state or by 
any other means.” In other words, newspapers 
and periodicals which aid unauthorized com- 
panies in seeking business in Connecticut by 
publishing their advertisements and radio sta- 
tions which broadcast their advertisements for 
business violate the law. 

The law against insurance “twisting” pro- 
vides a penalty for misrepresenting or making 
incomplete comparisons of an insurance policy 
for the purpose of inducing an insured to sur- 
render his policy and to replace it with another. 
It prohibits any agent from misrepresenting in 
any way the conditions and settlements con- 
tained in any contract of fire, life, casualty, or 
other class of insurance. The practice of twist- 
ing insurance policies, once merely considered 
poor ethics by insurance agents, is thus made 
punishable as a misdemeanor. 

Another new law authorizes fire insurance 
companies to insure “against intentional or 
other damage to, or loss of, property of any 
kind, real or personal.” The purpose of this 
bill is to legalize the so-called “fine arts” cov- 
erage, which is an insurance extensively written 
by fire insurance companies on celebrated paint- 
ings and other works of art. It authorizes fire 
insurance companies to insure against loss or 
injury resulting from their storage as well as 
in transportation. It also legalizes various 
forms of property damage insurance. 

Corporations insuring or guaranteeing titles 
to real estate situated in Connecticut are 
brought under the jurisdiction of the insur- 
ance laws and under the supervision of the In- 
surance Commissioner, by the passage of a bill 
to that effect. 

Legislation was passed changing the expi- 
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Reciprocal’s Policyholders Must 
Pay 





200,000 Members of Federal Automo- 
bile Insurance Association Taxed 
by Receiver 

Approximately 200,000 policyholders of the 
defunct Federal Automobile Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, will be called upon by the 
Association’s receiver, Garrett Olds, to pay a 
deficit of $1,064,511.86. This action comes as a 
direct result of a conference between Olds and 
the Superior Court in which suit was filed 
last March. 

The Federal Automobile Association is the 
latest example of the legal possibilities to pol- 
icyholders of the reciprocal method of insur- 
ance in Indiana. According to State laws the 
policyholders are liable to the amount of one 
year’s premium on their policies. 

Of the total deficit, $385,706.24 is owed to the 
Federal Underwriters, Inc., the operating 
agency of the association. Joseph V. Hilger, 
Columbus, Ind., was president of the associa- 
tion and mayor L. E. Slack of Indianapolis 
was general counsel. 


Principles of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriting 
[To the Editor of THE Specrator] 

I have been expecting to write you since re- 
ceiving the Fourth Edition of the Textbook by 
Luther E. Mackall and congratulate you on hav- 
ing the distribution of this book. I believe I 
have read all of Mr. Mackall’s books on Fidel- 
ity and Surety Bonds, as well as other books 
along this subject, and I consider the Fourth 
Edition a masterpiece and the last word on 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 

I would also like to take this oppportunity of 
stating to you that I have tried to make a 
specialty of the bonding business for about 
twenty years, and for the past ten years I have 
been associated with Mr. Mackall, more or less, 
through the companies he has been connected 
with. It is a pleasure for me to voluntarily 
recommend to all the agents throughout the 
United States the book written by Mr. Mackhall 
on Fidelity and Suretyship. I feel that the 
companies should make a special effort to put 
this book in the hands of their agents as the 
agents as a whole are not qualified for the han- 
dling of the bonding business. They would 
certainly find this book very helpful in the han- 
dling of their fidelity and surety business, and 
if studied properly it would make their depart- 
ment a most pleasant and profitable business 
rather than a burden as it now appears to so 
many agents, which is caused by the lack of 
knowledge of how it should be handled. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. WriLkInson, 
Manager. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
June 20, 1929. 





ration date of the license year of fraternal bene- 
fit societies from April Ist to May Ist to con- 
form with the license year of other types of 
insurance companies. 

Special acts were passed amending the char- 
ters of domestic insurance corporations. These 
acts involving mainly increases in capital stock 
authorizations and reductions in authorized par 
value of stock, have been noted in previous 
issues Of THE SPECTATOR. 
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Merged Companies Operat- 
ing Under New Name 
Supreme Life and Casualty, 
North Eastern Life and 
Liberty Life Combined 


Old Officers On Board 





Began Writing Business Last Week; 
Over Twenty-Six Million Insur- 
ance in Force 





With approximately $26,000,000 business in 
force, the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill., on June 17 last, began 
operation under the direction of its new officers 
who were formerly heads of the three compan- 
ies which merged into the one new organiza- 
tion. The three companies consolidated recently 
at Columbus, Ohio, were the North Eastern 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl.; Su- 
preme Life and Casualty Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Liberty Life of Chicago. 


T. K. Gibson, former president of the Su- 
preme Life, is the chairman of the board of 
directors, while Harry H. Pace, former presi- 
dent of the North Eastern Life, was elected 
president. The first vice-president and medical 
director is M. O. Bousfield. 


Vice-presidents are R. L. Bradby, W. H. 
Worthman, R. L. Jones, David Manson, Louis 
C. Bulloch, L. H. Foster; vice-president and 
treasurer, Wilson Lovett; vice-president and 
general counsel, Earl B. Dickerson. Assistant 
medical directors are Dr. P. H. Muray, Dr. 
W. A. Method, Dr. E. W. Beasley and Dr. 
M. R. Bibb. 


Members of the board of directors are P. M. 
Murray, W. H. Wortham, W. A. Method, Da- 
vid Manson, Leroy Lowery, David Manson, 
E. H. Carry, Louis C. Bulloch, C. W. Hadnott, 
W. Ellis Stewart, E. A. Carter, A. P. Bentley, 
A. A. Alexander, Wilson Lovett, T. C. Wind- 
ham, Earl B. Dickerson, H. A. Boyd, William 
J. Parks, William C. Brown, James W. Par- 
ker, Owen M. Waller, Francis S. Grant, T. K. 
Gibson, J. W. Williams, Harry H. Pace, E. A. 
McGinnis, M. O. Bousfield, H. F. Gamble, R. 
L. Bradby. 
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FRANKLIN SURETY CO. 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 
FRANKLIN CENTRAL CORPORATION 
GEORGE MESSEBERG, President 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


-as- 


BOROUGH AGENTS 


for 


ALL CASUALTY LINES 


Lexington 7143-J 





























SUCCESSFUL ANSWERS TO 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS 


The Question and Answer Series of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ Examination published in five installments in 
THE INSURANCE FIELD, aroused such intense interest 
throughout the country that in response to the many re- 
quests from our subscribers, we have reprinted it in book- 
let form. 





32 pages, 6” x 9”, crammed with absorbing fundamentals 
of the life insurance business, including Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Commercial and Insurance Law, Finance 
and General Educational features. 


This series does not purport to show perfect answers to: 
each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented 
were the best that appeared on any paper, but rather to give 
representative answers. Many of the questions and prob- 
lems involved the use of judgment on the pari of the can- 
didate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of a 
candidate’s answer and the intelligence with which he ap- 
plied his knowledge. 


Single copy $1.00, postpaid 





Discount on quantity orders 





Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


“This summer colony certainly attracts a fine class of people. 














“Joe Jenks. He’s a Perfect Protection Man with Reliance Life, 
and a great fellow. You must meet him.” 





P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 




















Who is putting up that charming new cottage?”’ | 
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Summary of 1928 Casualty Experience Exhibits Filed With the New York State 
Insurance Department by Companies Transacting Casualty and Surety 
Business in New York State—Countrywide Results 


HE table presented herewith is a com- 
pilation made by the New York Insur- 


ance Department of 


the countrywide 


for Calendar Year 1928. 


cent; acquisition and field supervision, 24.3 per 
cent; general administration, 9.5 per cent; in- 
spection and bureau, 1.9 per cent; and taxes, 


underwriting results in 1928 of casualty and 
surety companies operating under its jurisdic- 
tion. Premiums earned for all the companies 
totaled $794,382,009 against which they in- 
curred losses of $367,347,901 for a ratio of 49 
per cent. The expense ratio was 47.2 per cent, 
made up of the following classifications: In- 
vestigation and adjustment of claims, 8.8 per 


licenses and fees, 2.7 per cent. 

The underwriting gain for all lines amounted 
to $28,531,608, for a ratio of 3.8 per cent. Al- 
though a considerable advance over the results 
for 1927, this ratio could be increased by at 
least 1.2 per cent and still remain reasonable. 

Of the individual lies workemn’s compensa- 
tion lead in premiums earned, with auto liability 


a close second, and liability other than auto, 
auto property damage, surety and accident in- 
surance following in the order named. Of 
the more important lines surety buisness was 
the most profitable with an underwriting ratio 
of 10.8 per cent, with liability other than auto 
also showing a favorable ratio—1l0.2 per cent. 
Workmen’s compensation, with a ratio of —.9 
per cent and health insurance with a ratio of 
—1.9 per cent were the important lines showing 
an unfavorable underwriting ratio. 


Expense Ratios by Classification 




















Investiga- Acquisition 
Net Gain or Loss tion and Ad- and Field General Inspection Taxes 
Premiums Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred From Underwriting justment of Super- Admi.is- and Licenses 
Earned Amount Ratio Amount Ratio Amount Ratio Losses vision tration Bureau and Fees 
$ % $ % $ % % % % % % 
PRE ORO 16 i'n hat areeavecues 48,403,712 22,206,227 45.0 25,293,930 52.2 903,559 1.9 3.5 34.6 10.6 0.6 29 
PRES 65k kgserso siekavns' oe 29,170,945 18,243,262 62.5 11,492,083 39.4 —560,316 —1.9 4.4 22.8 9.5 0.2 2.5 
Auto Liability........... 171,684,396 88,029,973 51.3 80,327,288 46.8 3,327,136 1.9 10.8 24 9 7.7 0.7 2.7 
Liability other than Auto. 60,920,203 22,577,242 37.1 32,122,450 52.7 6,220,510 10.2 12.5 23.8 8.9 5.0 2.5 
Workmen’s Compensation. 188,809,820 120,876,763 64.0 69,596,815 36.9 —1,663,757 —0.9 8.9 14.6 8.6 2.6 22 
1 I eer Senet 37,147,819 14,410,896 38.8 20,344,427 54.8 2,392,497 6.4 8.1 28.3 14.3 0.3 22 
CO ie oo 25 tate siete sce 54,439,546 15,936,367 29.3 32,634,424 59.9 5,868,753 10.8 8.8 33.0 14.2 0.6 3.8 
bo ke ee ee ie 13,438,733 4,383,199 32.6 7,010,946 52.2 2,044,584 15.2 4.0 33 6 10.5 | Be 2.4 
Burglary and Theft...... 34,574,577 10,555,621 30.5 18,167,646 52.6 5,851,308 16.9 5.0 31.2 12.2 1.0 3 é 
1 re 6,680,646 860,634 12.9 5,721,701 85.6 98,303 1.5 0.9 29.9 9.8 39 6 5! 
Engine and Machinery... . 3,322,689 993,303 29.9 2,534,726 76.3 —205,339 —6.2 1.8 38. 12.0 18.5 6.0 
Auto Property Damage... 58,765,952 25,356,451 43.1 28,916,415 49.2 4,493,082 tse 12.8 25.6 7.5 0.7 2.6 
Auto Collision........... 11,971,528 6,019,717 50.3 5,489,804 45.8 462,016 3.9 7.9 26.7 8.1 0.5 2.6 
Property Damage an - P a 
ine eline tian , gy 2,399,684 713,935 29.7 1,125,241 46.9 560,508 23.4 3 23.6 9.2 0.5 2.5 
2 1 ae eee 4,812,147 2,283,873 47.5 2,719,022 56.5 —190,749 —4.0 aca 34.4 11.9 0-1 3.1 
UREN ou oe oesos ae canes ere 17,445,951 10,351,716 59.3 7,533,009 43.2 —438,775 —2.5 1.4 26.0 13.1 0.2 2.5 
Non-Cancellable Acciden 
med Heath. r = — : 3,369,052 2,621,599 77.8 1,611,002 47.8 —863,548—25.6 4.9 29.8 7.6 3.1 3.4 
BRAVO CHOON 6 66 ccesiecess< 931,376 526,245 56.5 303,180 32.5 102,001 11.0 1.0 16.1 1.3 0.3 4.0 
Sprmbleg soo. sce is vent 1,063,458 385,778 36.3 551,021 51.8 126,660 11.9 6.1 29.1 8.8 3.2 4.6 
Workmen’s Collective. ... 25,696 15,100 58.8 7,421 28.9 3,175 12.3 1.7 20.3 5.7 vie 12 
OMNIS 66 sace'steietles 749,382,009 367,347,901 49.0 353,502,501 47.2 28,531,608 3.8 8.8 24.3 9.5 1.9 2.7 











Franklin Surety’s New General 
Agency 





Franklin Central Corporation, 
Headed by George Messebers, 
Gets New York Territory 

The Franklin Surety Company has announced 
the appointment of the Franklin Central Cor- 
poration, of which George Messeberg is presi- 
dent, of 100 East 42nd street, New York city, 
as general agents for all casualty lines. 

George Messeberg has had sixteen years of 
casualty experience. Eight years with the Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Company and eight 
years with the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. During the last six years 
of his affiliation with the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America he had full charge 
and supervision of the underwriting depart- 
ment. His last association prior to assuming 
the general agency of the Franklin Surety 
Company was with the firm of E. H. Driggs, 
Jr., Inc., borough agents for the Standard Ac- 
cident and Insurance Company. 


R. Howard Bland, president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, will 
sail with his family for Europe on the steamer Minne- 
waska on July 6. They will visit England, Scotland, 
Ireland and France, returning on the steamer Olym- 
pia about September 20. 
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Low Loss Ratio on Aircraft Business 

Los AnGeELes, CaLiF., June 17.—Aircraft 
premiums aggregating in excess of $50,000 have 
been written since January Ist by Rule and Sons 
of this city, California general agents for the 
Aero Insurance Company and the Aero In- 
demnity Company of New York. The five- 
months loss ratio, according to Ariel C. Harris, 
who has charge of aircraft lines for Rule and 
Sons, is less than 10 per cent. 


—John T. Beales has been appointed general agent 
of the American Constitution Fire Assurance Com- 
pany for California. Seeley & Company will continue 
to have control over the company for the Pacific Coast 
territory. 
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Federal Surety Declares 
Dividends 


Business Dividend More Than 
Doubled in Past Five Years 

W. L. Taylor, president of the Federal Surety 
Company of Davenport, Ia., recently announced 
that, effective July 1, the payment of dividends 
on stock of that company would be resumed, 
by order of the board of directors. This divi- 
dend, which will be 50 per cent per share and 
payable to stockholders of record on June 15, 
will be the first since 1924, at which time it was 
deemed advisable by the directors to discontinue 
the payment of dividends in order that all avail- 
able funds might be used for the extension of 
the company’s business. At that time the com- 
pany’s assets were about $1,750,000 and its pre- 
mium income less than $1,000,000 per year. 
During the ensuing five years the assets have 
increased to more than $4,500,000, and premium 
volume has reached the rate of more than 
$2,500,000 a year. 





G. Porter Houston Promoted 
Battimore, Mp., June 25.—G. Porter Hous- 
ton, comptroller and auditor of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of the institution. Mr. 
Houston started as an employee of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company in 1903. 
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Disability Income, Waiver of 

Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 
Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Sone INQUIRE! 


New Hampshire 
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Equitable in Practice as in Name : 
WE ARE NOW PREPARED to consider general agency 
and sub-agency contracts from representative offices f 
for either casualty or surety lines or both, interested in ; 
connecting with a financially strong company intelli- P 
gently managed by former field men. f 
To meet competition this company offers the facilities 
of the installment payment plan in connection with v 
pleasure car automobile premiums and our new sports 7 
liability coverage added to pleasure car automobile in 
policies. i 
$3 
lic 
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. Equitable Casualty & Surety Company : 
John L. Mee, President pr 
2 Lafayette Street New York City de 
toc 
= 
f pli 
Se ee ae ame EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, i 
Our Company offers complete protection INC. : pat 
$5,000 75 FULTON STREET ! ye 
ALL IN ONE POLICY | nut 
ee re $ 5,000 Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. ff = 
Any accidental death.......... rinaaseuns 10,000 asi 
Certain accidental deaths................ 15,000 CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE ‘ 
Accident Benefits $5u per WEEK | pn 
925 per WEEK chorestter SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. | the 
(non-cancellable) of Chicago, Illinois = 


and 


ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 
ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 


BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
BEEkman 6727 
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Creditors Paid in Full by 
Department 





Federal Title and Guaranty Company 
Liquidation Accomplished in 
Record Time 

Albert Conway, State Superintendent of In- 
surance, has made speedy liquidation of the af- 
fairs of the Federal Title and Guaranty Com- 
pany formerly located at Jamaica, Long Island. 
The superintendent took possession of the com- 
pany February 2, 1929, for liquidation, now an- 
nounces that he had completely closed the af- 
fairs of the company. The creditors will re- 
ceive 100 per cent with interest and the stock- 
holders will receive 100 per cent of the capital 
invested with accrued earnings. The capital 
was $150,000, divided in 1500 shares of $100 
each, 


The usual record of the department of keep- 
ing the expense of liquidation well within the 
income earned was maintained. The income 
was $2,927.38. The expenses of liquidation were 
$367.13. The total recoveries made by the 
liquidator, including income were $3,051.38. 

The company commenced business on De- 
cember 15, 1926. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders January 11, 1929, the stockholders ex- 
pressed a desire to withdraw their capital. A 
resolution was adopted by which the insurance 
department was requested to liquidate the affairs 
as quickly as possible. Superintendent Conway 
took possession on February 2, 1929, and worked 
out the affairs on a business basis and without 
any litigation, thus demonstrating that the New 
York liquidation law is well adapted to the ap- 
plication of both business and financial prin- 
ciples to insurance liquidations, even to cases 
in which the title to real property, bonds and 
mortgages and participating certificates and title 
insurance are involved. 


While in business, the company issued a 
number of participating certificates in bonds and 
mortgages deposited with the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company. 


The complications resulting from the annul- 
ment of the charter and the transferring, by op- 
eration of law, to the liquidator of the title to 
the property of the company did not delay, but 
perhaps expedited, the recovery by the stock- 
holders of the capital invested. 
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Commonwealth Casualty Has 
New Department 

The Commonwealth Casualty Company of 
Philadelphia, through its vice-president and 
general manager, E. W. Cook, has announced 
the establishment of a fidelity and surety de- 
partment, which will be under the supervision 
of W. W. Ellenbegen. 

Mr. Ellenbegen has been with the Common- 
wealth but a short time, however he is well 
fitted for this position inasmuch as he has 
been connected with the insurance business for 
a great many years. 


Federal Surety’s Baltimore 
Appointment 

In line with its program of expansion in the 
State of Maryland, the Federal Surety Com- 
pany of Davenport, Iowa, has established head- 
quarters in Baltimore, with Muller and Rosen- 
berg, its general agents. The firm, which is 
headed by E. Lester Muller and Ellis Rosen- 

berg, has offices in the Equitable building. 


Floyd Heads Arkansas Commission 

Governor Harvey Parnell of Arkansas has 
appointed W. E. Floyd to the offices of Insur- 
ance Commissioner and State Fire Marshal, ac- 
cording to an announcement received here today 
from the state department. 

Mr. Floyd, who has held the office of Insur- 
ance Commissioner for two years, has been 
Postmaster in Little Rock and a member of 
the Arkansas Railroad Commission. 


SOUTHERN SURETY 
CO. OF NEW YORK 


General Offices 
| 9th & OLIVE STS. ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Admitted Assets 


$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 





Let the Southern Serve You 























The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. 


American Employers’ 


Insurance Co. 


SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Practically every form of Insurance 
except Life 


The Experience of a Dentist 


with Inadequate Insurance 


A PAGE from actual life—the 
story of a dentist, who has learned 
the real worth of the “competent 
insurance man.” 

A mishap on a week-end motor 
trip resulted in a seven-weeks ab- 
sence from his practice . . . To 
be sure, an accident policy pro- 
tected him, and after it was too 
late, he discovered that it gave a 
weekly income of twenty-five dol- 
lars. ; 

| For the seven long weeks there 
was no other income, while the 
regular overhead continued—plus 
the extra expenses caused by the 
accident. Now his protection is 
more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of a prominent pro- 
fessional man, but the experience 
was costly. 

There is only one way to be 
sure—let the “competent insur- 
ance man” recommend the proper 
policies for your particular case 
in the first place He will 
recognize, and provide for, all 
possible exigencies — beforehand. 


The above is the message which The Em— 
ployers’ Group is giving the insuring public 
through the media of national magazines. 

Agency connections with The Employers- 
Group are still available for the competen 
insurance man. 






Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Reciprocals Final Michigan 
Code Stringent 





Cash Deposit and New Method of 
Computing Reserves Called 
“Burden” by Exchanges 

LansINnG, Micu., June 22.—While the Mich- 
igan reciprocal exchange are reported to be 
unanimously in favor of the changes made in 
the insurance code tending to strengthen the 
requirements for that form of organization, 
some complaints are beginning to filter in from 
a few of the exchanges in other States. 

A State official is said to have received a 
letter recently from the attorney-in-fact of a 
reciprocal in a nearby State in which he was 
asked to furnish an interpretation of the new 
statute as it relates to reserve requirements. 
Some of these provisions, it was intimated, 
would constitute a “serious burden” on the ex- 
changes. Particular objection was voiced to 
the method of computing reserves under the 
new statute. It appears that in the past re- 
serves were based on that portion of the pre- 
mium actually devoted to payments of losses 
after allowance had been made for attorney-in- 
fact expenses such as acquisition and adminis- 
tration costs, but under the revised law no 
such deductions are permitted. The altered 
statute also stipulates that $50,000 in cash or 
securities shall be posted with the State treas- 
urer for the protection of policyholders in ad- 
dition to the $50,000 bond which has been re- 
quired to protect the members from possible 
misdoings of the attorney-in-fact. 


R. J. Sullivan on American Standards 
Board 

R. J. Sullivan, vice-president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of 
the American Standards Association as a rep- 
resentative of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the National 
Safety Council, and has been accredited mem- 
bership on the safety group of the association 
by both organizations. 








NISETON TNE 
CASUALTY 











ARE YOU MAKING PROGRESS? 


If not would you like to know why 
NATIONAL CASUALTY Salesmen forge 
-—_ continually? A post card inquiry will 
0. 

We have a complete line of Commercial, 
f{ndustrial, Group and Deferred Payment Ac- 
eident and Health policies. A connection with 
this company may be the turning point in 
your life. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
W. G. CURTIS, Pres. 
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New York Briefs 

In compliance with their request, Albert H. 
Lahy, assistant secretary-treasurer, and James 
E. Ryan, manager of the forgery bond depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York, have been transferred 
to the New York City branch office. Both 
gentlemen are well known throughout the in- 
surance fraterniay as authorities on plate glass 
and forgery insurance, respectively. ; 

The New York City Pond of the Order of 
the Blue Goose-International held its annual 
business meeting at the offices of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Monday, June 24. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Nassau 
County Insurance Association, Inc., was held on 
June 18 at the Old Westbury Country Club. 
William J. Ward, manager of the New York 
Fire Rating organization, and Wm. H. Stoop, 
deputy manager, being visitors, routine business 
only was transacted. Mr. Ward, however, 
made a short talk on the work of the Exchange, 

Information which will no doubt be of great 
interest to managing. fire underwriters and 
brokers, is that contained in the latest bulletin 
of the suburban division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, with re- 
gards to writing insurance on sprinkler equipped 
buildings on a term basis. The bulletin reads, 
in part: “Any of the above buildings and (or) 
their contents when equipped with automatic 
sprinklers and so rated are eligible to term 
privilege.” r 

The New York Insurance Department has 
licensed, as insurance brokers, the following: 
New York City, Mark H. Cohen & Son Com- 
pany 51 Maiden Lane; Schumacher Grady & 
McCue, Inc., 366 Madison avenue; John G. 
Sommonds & Co., 110 William street; Excess 
Underwriters Inc., 75 Fulton street, and Cotton 
& Spaulder 63 Park Row. 

Elsewhere—J. D. H. Bergen & Son 63 La- 
fayette street, Brooklyn, and George A. Allen 
Company 8722 Munson avenue Niagara Falls. 


Agency Merger on Coast 

San Francisco, CAtir.—June 25.—The gen- 
eral agency firm of Gordon & Dunn are con- 
solidating with the Carl N. Corwin Company 
as of July Ist. The merger of the two agen- 
cies will create a strong concern with a combined 
volume, which will rank it among the first ten 
general agencies on the Pacific Coast. John 
N. Corwin and W. Leslie Miller the agency 
will have a formidable underwriting staff and 
management. The Gordon & Dunn agency was 
organized in 1925 and will take over the 
Lumbermen’s, the Independence Fire, and the 
Philadelphia National to the Corwin company. 
The Corwin agency was organized in 1924 and 
has the Homestead, Sussex, Queensland Sec- 
ond Department and the Union of Buffalo. 


William C. Staib Promoted 
Former Superintendent of Inspection William 
C. Staib of the Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, New York, has been promoted to 
the office of superintendent of inspection and en- 

gineering departments of the company. 


Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries 





New Volume Issued for Current Year 
Contains Much New and Inter- 
esting Material 

The latest number of the Journal of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries, designated as Volume LX, 
Part I, No. 298, and dated March, 1929, has 
been issued. It contains a portrait and memoir 
of the late Samuel George Warner; the opening 
address by President Abraham Levine, M.A.; 
an abstract of the discussion of Life Insurance 
in Australia, by Robert Thodey, F. I. A.; an 
Actuarial Note on John Finlaison’s Life Table 
for Male Annuities, and Legal Notes by Robert 
Allen Bateman, D. S. C. There are also re- 
views as follows: Statistique Mathematique, 
by G. Darmois; Population Statistics and Their 
Compilation, by Hugh H. Wolfenden, F. I. A.; 
Income Tax in Great Britain, including a de- 
scription of other Inland Revenue Taxes, by 
Andre Bernard; Insurance Office Organization 
and Routine, by J. B. Welson, LL.M., F. C. I. L., 
F. C. 1. S., F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A., and C. R. V. 
Coutts, F. I. A. This book contains over 100 
pages, and may be obtained through The Spec- 
tator Company at $2.50 per copy. 


Cloyd H. Huffard Now with Equit- 
able Trust Company 

The Eguitable Trust Company also an- 
nounces the addition to its insurance trust 
department of Cloyd H. Huffard, well known 
New York underwriter and insurance trust 
specialist. Mr. Huffard, whose first insurance 
connection was with the C. B. Knight agency, 
opened his own office in 1927 as agent for the 
Union Central. Mr. Huffard was one of the 
first underwriters to visualize the tremendous 
possibilities of the life insurance trust idea and 
this same year assisted in organizing the com- 
pany operating under the name of “The Living 
Trust Plan.” 


Thomas Scott Fetes Associate 
Officers 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., June 24.—Thomas 
M. Scott, newly elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters, to- 
night was host at a dinner to the officers and 
board of the association. At the meeting, Mr. 
Scott, premier producer of the Penn Mutual 
Life, asked those present for their ideas and co- 
operation and plans for the coming administra- 
tion were discussed. 


Certificate of Authority Granted 

LansinG, Micu., June 24.— Certificate of 
authority has been granted by the Michigan 
department to the State Farm Life of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, 








“The Insurance Man’s Restcurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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910 So. Michigan Avenue - 
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Standard Swub-Standard Super-Standard Money. l 





























SERVICE AND ITS REWARD TODAY’S EGGS BETTER THAN TOMORROW’S HEN 









Ee. ee Nash ae ae Our experienced staff with electric sorting and tabu- 
n es r. we’ wn and convincing ron life insurance topics, é ; 8 
ae story of the experience. and sucess of a real agent in a amall town, shows the lating machines will arrange and tabulate the “to- 
ts) unities Life Insurance as a profession affords. > 99 

: nepiring example is the best spur to progress, and no man or woman can read ‘‘Srrvicz AnD day’s facts and figures of your business 
Irs Rewarp” without realising that the life i insurance profession offers limitless opportunites : 
for success. Promptly—Accurately—Economically 







Every life insurance company should get a supply of this new leaflet comprising 16 pages of 
teresting 







reading, and cover, to distribute among its present and prospective agents. " age 
PRICES Recording & Statistical Bureau, Inc. 
Single copy 15 cents . 
ee eee $5.00 1000 copies............. $65.00 75 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Th aR $9.00 Le 
Regge Se $37.50 oe ee. $475.00 New Yoh Seen Gime Sekt Med See 
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Equitable Life and Casualty Insurance Company 


OFFERS: The public the greatest value on the market including, Life time 





C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary eae oe -prorating and non-cancellable features—Backed 
id a second to none claim paying reputation. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 w, real producers, high first commissions, substantial renewals and bonus. 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY a Gee aera ee 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ilinois_| 
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Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 














OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 


/ f, ] eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 
an Orla OF: THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Denver, Colorado 


























Down to 
| | \ Brass Tacks 





NorTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
“DOWN TO BRASS TACKS” = 83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


the handy office reference-book on Direct-mail Advertising as a business 
builder for local Fire and Casualty agents. 
Cliff C. Jones, ex-President, National Assoc. Ins. Agents, (R. B. Jones & Sons’ Agency). FIRE 


Kansas City, Mo.: “ ‘Down to Erass Tacks’ has answered every question that has bothered 
us. Logical in its presentation, complete in its subject matter, practical in its application to the 

insurance business, it will be welcomed by every aggressive in surance agent in the U.S. At. AUTOMOBILE 
our firm meeting last night we changed our direct-mail system materially due to your book.” 

T. F. Horton, Vice-Pres., A. J. Love & Co., Genl. Agents, Omaha, Nebr. “After start- 
ing the book, I was so interested, I could not leave it till I had re ad it all tele agent who will 
read the book will find his enthusiasm aroused and that ought to mean in acreased commissions. 
We are going to call it to the attention of our many agents throughout Nebraska and Iowa.” : 

Grover F. Miller, Miller Bros. Agency, Racine, Wis.: “ ‘Down to Brass Tacks’ is full 


of real meat. There are more practical ideas jammed betw ts covers than I have found I RAN E 
w that could be used in our 


in a score of other books and I have searched for somethin 
office. This book should be on the desk of every live local the country. 


Lyle A. Stephenson, local agent, Kansas City, Mo.: “Last week I read ‘Down to Brass SPECIALIS I S 
Tacks’. It is stripped of all bunk psychology: it is a real business-builder; and hits the nail on 


the head. Using one of your ideas, I mailed ten letters on which the commission return was 




























$285. If one hi e f this book 1 ] 
= Mike d, puts the contents of this book into practice in a practical manner, good results Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Street, N. Y. City 

I enclose $2.85 for “DOWN TO BRASS TACKS”. 1 want to learn how Direct Mail Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


can be used as a Business-Builder. 


ree NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Oe CE ae eT sie mceiacaa 208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Distinctive 





Policies and Service 






E. M. SEARLE, Jr., PRES. 
Dodge at 15th Street Omaha, Nebraska 























BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
ae heveniomt, Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, 

alif. 




















GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Vriginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y. 

















DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED 


We are ready to contract several aggressive full time 
representatives in West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida and the District of Columbia. We offer liberal 
commissions, life time renewals, and a line of policies 
that are outstanding in the insurance field. Correspond- 
ence confidential. 


Write F. A. HICKS, Superintendent of Agents 


Guarantee Fund Life Association 
Omaha, Nebr. 
ORGANIZED 1901 


Largest Organization of its Kind in America 





























Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of NewYork 


Chanin Building New York City 


Announces the Appointment of 


R. A. Fulton 
68 William Street, New York City 
As United States Marine Manager 


























GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. " 


~ WRITE 
10) <0 20) 8) a3: 


SHOWING ELABGRATE DISPLAY 























Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 91-98 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one policy 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN H. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice President 
S. C. McEACHERN, 2nd Vice-Presidentcr 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Seetary 


































KEYSTONE INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
PARTICIPATING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY DAMAGE, PUBLIC LIABILITY 




























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO, 


DAVENPORT, IA. 











New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUCHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE NIBLICK WILLGET YOU OUT OF THE ROUGH 


We Can Help You Increase Your Income 


YOU cannot afford to turn down our 
agency proposition. 


| 
Cut Out Coupon | 
| 
| 


Gentlemen: Am interested in an agency con- 


nection in the state of 


and Mail to Us Today 


We will then furnish you with com- 
plete information regarding same. 


Address 
City 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
[——__ «INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Le] 








